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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ANCIENT REMAINS OF EDINBURGH. 


Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. By 
Daniel Wilson, F.R.S.S.A., Acting Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 2 vols. 4to. 
Edinburgh: Paton, London: Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 

TaERE is a sort of droll contradiction between the 

existing alliance between archeology and the press; 

and we think the more of it from our taking so active 
ashare in making all discoveries known to the world. 

There never would have been any Antiquities if there 

had been Literary Gazettes three or four thousand 

years ago. The very being of archeology depends upon 
there having been no periodical publications, Painted 

Picts and British Vortigerns have but pauca verba 

from Roman authors; and Saxon Hengists, and 

Danish Odins, and Celtic Fingals show but dim and 

uecertain in the legends, myths, and traditions, 

handed down to posterity (as the Irish say, by word 
of mouth,) viva voce, from generation to generation. 

When printing came in, archeology went out; or, at 

least, the food for future archeologists was cut off for 

ever. The science, therefore, is the very opposite of 


our readers for amusement that his lucubrations are 
the very reverse of dry) that “some hundreds of old 
charters, title deeds, and records of various sorts, in 
all varieties of unreadable manuscript, have been ran- 
sacked in its progress; and had it been possible to 
devote more time to such research, I have no doubt 
that many curious and interesting notices, referring 
to our local antiquities, would have amply repaid the 
labour. Of the somewhat more accessible materials 
furnished in the valuable publications of our anti- 
quarian book-clubs, abundant use has been made; 
and personal observation has supplied a good deal 
more, that will probably be appreciated by the very 
few who find any attraction in such researches. In 
the Appendix some curious matter has been accumu- 
lated in a small type, which readers of tender eyes, 
and moderate antiquarian appetites, will probably 
avoid—to their own loss. I am not altogether with- 
out hope, however, that should such readers be in- 
duced to wade through the work, they may find anti- 
quarian researches not quite so dull as they are 
affirmed, on common report, to be; since, in seeking 
to embody the memorials of my native city, I am for- 
tunate in the possession of a subject commanding 





the business of life. It is all Parthian shooting be- 
hind, and looking backward; no pushing a-head, and 
looking only forward. A real antiquary is, in fact, not 
4 present-living human creature, but a man of the 
past. He is older than Methuselah; and the cen- 
tenary who remembers the accession of George 
the Third, or the coronation of his grandfather, 
is but an infant in his esteem. Let us do ho- 
nour, therefore, to those who can inform us what 
Was done many centuries ago; how people lived, and 
died, and were buried ; how they loved; and hated, and 
cherished, and fought, and slew each othe# ; what were 
their arts and usages, what they believed and worship- 
ped ;—in fine, all the differences between them and 
us, 

Among the labourers in this line, Mr. Wilson de- 
Serves a distinguished niche; for though he does not 
go so far back as Mr. Layard, his field of inquiry is 
much nearer, and consequently more interesting than 
ifit were a long way remote. Auld Reekie is a sub- 
Ject we must all like to see investigated; and we must 
say, that our author has cleared off such a volume of 
the smoke, that we really enjoy a comfortable and 
pretty clear vision of many of the features of the good 
Old Town. He has rescued from oblivion a great 
deal of what was rapidly disappearing, and thrown 
light upon other matters which had ceased to be cog- 
nisable within the recollection of living witnesses. 
In both divisions he has wrought very systematically 
and judiciously, and these volumes will do him ho- 
hour in his native city, so long as the ancient capital 
of Scotland stands. 

In his preface he pays just tribute to Maitland’s 
and Arnot’s previous labors, and also to Mr. Robert 
Chambers’ delightful Traditions, and expresses his 
Surprise that they “have not diffused an anti- 
quarian taste far more widely than is yet to be found 
among the modern denizens of the Scottish capital.” 
He continues: “the following Memorials of old 
Edinburgh differ, perhaps, as much from the pic- 
turesque traditions of the latter writer, as from the 
Stately historic quarto of Arnot, or from Maitland's 
ponderous folio. They are pen and pencil sketches, 
professing, in general, considerable minuteness of 
outline, though with a rapid touch that precludes 
very elaborate finish. Accuracy has been aimed at 
throughout, not without knowingly incurring the 
tisk of occasionally being somewhat dry.” 

And further he informs us (though we can assure 

Enlarged 160.) 





iations with nearly all the most picturesque 
legends and incidents of our national annals.” 

The illustrations are numerous, and very pic- 
turesque, in the old buildings; and of true anti- 
quarian nicety where facts are decided by indications, 
broken lines, or mutilated letters. In short, the 
work is worthy of the Secretary to the Scottish 
Society, and would be no less so to the correspondent 
parties in London. 

There are one or two striking remarks in the pre- 
face, which we copy :— : 

“T am far from conceiving that the materials for 
an antiquarian history of Edinburgt ere~exhaustedy 
though probably nearly all has now beefi gleaned from 
traditional sources to which any worth can be 
attached. There is, indeed, no lack of such legends 
to those who choose to go in search of them. The 
Scottish antiquary finds an amount of sympathy in 
his pursuits, among the peasantry and the lower 
classes of the town population, which, however it be 
accounted for, he will look for in vain among the 
more educated, as a class. 

“My own researches have satisfied me, that the 
clues to many such [curious associations with which 
the picturesque haunts of old Edinburgh abound) 
still lie buried among the dusty parchments of old 
charter chests; but their recovery must, after all, 
depend as much on a lucky chance as on any very 
diligent inquiry. It has often chanced that, after 
wading through whole bundles of sach dull MSS.— 
those of the sixteenth century frequently measuring 
singly several yards in length—in vain search for a 
fact, or date, or other corroborative evidence, I have 
stumbled on it quite unexpectedly when engaged in 
an altogether different inquiry, Should, however, 
the archevlogical spirit which is exercising so strong 
an influence in France, Germany, and England, as 
well as in other parts of Europe, revive in Scotland 
also, where so large a field for its enlightened opera- 
tions remains nearly unoccupied, much that is valu- 
able may yet be secured, which is now overlooked or 
thrown aside as useless.” 

In a national point of view, this is rather disheart- 
ening. No country in the world loves ancestry and 
venerates old times more than Scotland; then how is 
it that Scotsmen should be laggard in antiquarian re- 
search? Rich in every relic that can interest the 
human mind, and not so desperately absorbed as the 
trading haunts and marts of England are in the pur- 
suit of gain, it seems unaccountable that archeology 





should not flourish in the land of their sires more 
than anywhere else. Canny prudence, and the “ wee 
bit siller” required for this inexpensive pursuit, would 
be a poor excuse for an assumed apathy about “ auld 
knick-knackets ;” for there must be a higher sense, 
and a higher sentiment in all the intelligent ranks: 
and yet Mr. Wilson tells us, that the peasantry and 
artisans of towns are more alive to this intellectual 
branch of science than the more educated classes. It 
says little for education— 
“Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise ,” 

and truly we should be sorry to see this cireumstance 
brought (as it might be) as an argument against edu- 
cating the masses, since the lower end of the scale in 
Scotland shows so superior to the upper. We trust 
Mr. Wilson’s book will rekindle the flame, and cause 
the beacons to burn, as they ought, in the higher re- 
gions. How Scott would have enjoyed it! It is full 
of anecdote, and revivals of old life and habits. We 
can hardly drop upon a page without finding some- 
thing to interest us, and near at hand a charming en- 
graving of some place or scene. Our few and re- 
stricted selections can do very scant justice to the 
work; but we will do the best we may. Following 
the lines of streets, the author proceeds along the 
High Street, and the Nether Bow, and near Kinloch’s 
Close comes to the abode of Scotland’s sweetest dra- 
matic pastoral poet: for The Gentle Shepherd is not 
behind the most admired of Greece or Rome. 

“ The ancient timber fronted land which faces the 
street at the head of this close is one possessing 
peculiar claims to onr interest, as the scene of Allan 
Ramsay’s earlier labours, where, ‘at the sign of the 
Mercury, opposite to Niddry’s Wynd,’ he prosecuted 
his latter business as author, editor,-apd bookseller. 
From.thence issued his poems printed in single 
sheets, or half sheets, as they were written, in which 
shape they are reported to have found a ready sale ; 
the citizens being in the habit of sending their 
children with a penny for ‘ Allan Ramsay’s last piece.’ 
Encouraged by the favourable reception of his poetic 
labours, he at length published proposals for a re- 
issue of his works in a collected form, and, accord- 
ingly,in 1721, they appeared in one handsome quarto 
volume, with a portrait of the author from the pencil 
of his friend Smibert. Ramsay continued to carry on 
business at the sign of the Mercury, till the year 
1725, so that nearly all his original publications 
issued from this ancient fabric. In that year he 
removed to the famous land in the Luckenbooths, 
which has been already minutely described. The 
accompanying vignette represents the former building 
as it existed previous to 1845, when a portion of the 
timber front was removed, and the picturesque cha- 
racter of the old land somewhat marred by modern 
alterations. 

“ Immediately to the east of Ramsay’s old shop, a 
plain and narrow pend gives access to Carrubber’s 
Close, the retreat of the faithful remnant of the 
Jacobites of 1688, Here, about half way down the 
close, on the east side, St. Paul’s chapel still stands, 
a plain and unpretending edifice, erected immediately 
after the Revolution. Thither the persecuted Bishop, 
and his stanch non-jurant followers repaired on the 
downfall of the national establishment of Episcopacy, 
and there they continued to worship within its narrow 
bounds, amid frequent interruptions, particularly after 
the rising of 1745, resolutely persisting for nearly a 
century in excluding the name of the ‘ Hanoverian 
usurpers’ from their devotions, The chapel is still 
occupied by a congregation of Scottish Episcopalians 
but the homily worshippers of modern times form a 
striking contrast to the stately squires and dames 
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who once were wont to frequent the unpretending 
fane that sufficed to accommodate the whole dis- 
established episcopacy of the capital. 

“Immediately below the chapel, a huge escalop 
shell, expanding over the porch of the main entrance 
to.an old tenement, marks the clam-shell land. Here 
was the house of Ainslie’s master, during Burns’s 
visit to Edinburgh, at whose table the poet was a 
frequent guest; while on another floor of the same 
land, the elder Sir William Forbes of-Pitsligo, another 
of the poet's early friends, resided, until his removal 
to one of the first erections in the new town. The 
whole locality, indeed, is in some degree associated 
with the poet’s friends and favourite haunts in the 
capital ; for on the second floor of the ancient stone 
land which faces the High Street, at the head of the 
close, was the abode of Captain Matthew Henderson, 
‘a gentleman who held the patent for his honours 
immediately from Almighty God,’ on whom the poet 
wrote the exquisite elegy preserved among bis works, 
to the very characteristic motto from Hamlet, ‘Should 
the poor be flattered 2” 

“This old close was the scene of the only un- 
successful speculation of another poet, whose prudent 
self-control enabled him through life to avoid the 
sorrows that so often beset the poet’s path, and to 
find in the Muse the handmaid of wealth. Allan 
Ramsay was strongly attached to the drama, and in 
lis desire for its encouragement, he built a playhouse 
at the foot of Carrubber’s close, about the year 1736, 
which involved him in very considerable expense. It 
was elosed immediately after by the act for licensing 
the stage, which was passed in the following year, 
and the poet's sole resource was in writing a rhyming 
complaint to the Court of Session, which appeared 
soon after in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine. The 
abortive play-house has since served many singular 
and diverse purposes. It is the same building, we 
believe, which now bears the name of St. Andrew’s 
chapel, bestowed on it soon after the failure of the 
poet’s dramatic speculation. In 1773, it formed the 
arena for the debates of the Pantheon, a famous 
speculative club. In 1788, Dr. Moyes, the ingenious 
lecturer on natural philosophy, discoursed there to 
select and fashionable audiences on optics, the pro- 
perty of light, and other branches of sci , in 
regard to which his most popular qualification was, 
that he had been blind almost from his birth. Since 
then the pulpit of St. Andrew’s chapel has been filled 
by Mr. John Barclay, the founder of the sect of 
modern Bereans; by the Reverend Mr. Tait, and 
other founders of the Rowites, during whose occu- 
pancy, the celebrated Edward Irvine frequently offi- 
ciated. The chapel has also been engaged by Relief 
and Secession congregations, by the Roman Catholics, 
as a preaching station and school room, and more 
recently as a hall for lectures and debates of all 
kinds ;—as strange and varied a medley of actors as 
even the fertile fancy of the poet could have fore- 
shadowed for his projected play-house. 

“Should this old close escape the destruction 
that already threatens so many of the haunts of the 
olden time, it will not be considered by future gene- 
rations as the least worthy of its associations, that 
there, on the west side, and near the foot of the close, 
were the work-shop and furnace of James Ballantine, 
the author of the ‘ Gaberlunzie’s Wallet,’ and the 
‘ Miller of Deanhaugh,’ as well as of some of the live- 
liest of our modern humorous Scottish songs—never 
heard with such effect as when sung by himself. 
There, it is probable, many of his literary productions 
were matured, where also he completed, under nu- 
merous disadvantages, the successful designs for the 
competition of 1844, which gained for him the dis- 
tinguished honour of executing the painted windows 
of the new House of Lords. ‘The close has suffered 
little from modern alteration, and still presents a 
very pleasing specimen of the quaint and picturesque 
irregularity of style which gladdens the eye of the 
artist, and sets the reforming citizen a ruminating on 
f the possibility of a new improvements commission, 
talk sweep away such rubbish from every lane 
of the ancient capital.” 

of— 








“The house where Knox has received the mes- 
sengers of Queen Mary, the nobles of the court, and 
the leaders of the Congregation, is now rapidly 
falling to decay; but it still retains the traces of 
former magnificence. From its peculiar position, 
projecting into the thoroughfare, and presenting its 
western front up the High Street, it is one of the 
most remarkable houses in the old town; forming a 
subject well calculated to tempt the artist’s pencil, 
even though it wanted the adventitious aid of historical 
associations. A long inscription extends over nearly 
the whole front, immediately above the ground floor; 
but it is unfortunately concealed, all but the first two 
words, by the sign-boards of the traders, who have 

ded to the pancy of the ancient tenement. 
It is in large Roman characters, and is understood 
to run thus:—LVFE ‘ GOD - ABOVE : AL AND: 
YOVR: NICHTBOVR: AS: YI: SELF. A small 
effigy of the Reformer has long decorated the angle 
of the old building, on which the pious care of 
successive tenants has been expended, with a zeal 
not always appreciated by their fellow-citizens. He 
occupies a pulpit of Presbyterian simplicity of form, 
and points with his right hand to a curiously carved 
stone, whereon the name of the Deity appears, in 
Greek, Latin, and English, surrounded by a glory on 
the side towards the preacher, while clouds gather 
around it on the further side. Over a large bow 
window a carved stone is pierced with a circular 
aperture, now closed up, but which, from its position, 
suggests the idea of having been constructed for a 
public clock. Such of the stone-work as remains 
exposed is of polished ashlar, but numerous timber 
additions have been made to the original fabric in 
early times. Among these, a small apartment on the 
south front is, in all probability, the study con- 
structed for him at the expense of the town, soon 
after he took up his abode there, in conformity with 
the following act of Council:—‘ The samine day the 
Provost, Baillies, and Counsail, ordanis the Dene of 
Gyld, with all diligence, to make ane warme studye 
of dailles to the minister, John Knox, within his 
hous, abone the hall of the same, with lyght and 
wyndokis thereunto, and all other necessaris.’ ‘There, 
therefore, we may believe, was the place whither the 
reformer withdrew for private study and devotion, 
and where the chief portion of his history was 
written.” 

The literary character of these extracts have for- 
cibly recommended them to us for selection, 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW NOVEL. 


Lucille Belmont. A Novel. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Mvcu talent and vigour are evinced in this novel, 
which is yet obnoxious to grave censures. Its striking 
pictures of London society (1) in the upper walks of 
life, and the same of its Oxford group of young aris- 
tocrats : its development of a dramatic plot which, if 
not quite new, possesses new features and involutions, 
which are brought out by a succession of strange 
incidents ; its vivid representations of tragic occur- 
rences; and its general tone of philosophical reflec- 
tion (2) all mark it as standing out from the ordinary 
class of such publications. But we would observe 
that the first merit (1) is blurred by personalities, 
and that in our opinion no writer has a right to name 
real living or recently dead individuals as is here 
done—for example, in the implied slur upon Limner’s 
Hotel (p. 75, vol. i.), and in the “brutal” epithet 
annexed to the memory of the late celebrated and 
eminent surgeon, Mr. Abernethy (p. 302, vol. iii.) 
Nor do we think the sarcastic portrait of Dr. Bow- 
ring (pp. 46-7, vol. i.) an admissible portion in a 
work of this description. With regard to the com- 
mendation we have marked (2), the drawbacks will 
be found in an occasional resort to the more common- 
place tone of maudlin sentimentalists, whilst, in his 
higher flights, the author shows how much superior 
to them he can be; also, in the too plentiful be- 
sprinkling of the text with French scraps, another 
vice of the common-place school; also, in the cari- 
caturing of low-church tenets in the character of Miss 





Mayne, and in the strong leaning towards Marioltry 
and the Confessional near the close of the novel, as 
if it had been written for the purpose of beguiling 
readers, by a side wind, from Oxford to Rome. There 
is also another blot in the reasoning in contemplation 
of suicide, which, though not committed, is far too 
speciously excused. 

These remarks will show that we attach more im- 
portance to this than to the ordinary productions of 
fiction; and therefore we feel bound to offer a few 
examples, as short as we can, in support of our praise 
and blame. We shall take them as they occur in the 
volumes, and not adhere to any rigid order. 

Illustration of human nature. Of the hero’s father 
it is written :—* 1 was told then, and have since heard 
it repeated, that, next to Mr. Canning, he was the 
most popular minister the country had possessed for 
many years. When he came down in August he 
generally brought a large party with him. The 
younger men used to call him a first-rate man, He 
was a crack shot, and, in his early days, the best 
rider across country. Convivial at table, yet never 
condescending to buffoonery—to low, dining-out wit, 
his conversation was one succession of anecdote ; and 
I have heard him afford equal amusement to a mixed 
party of country bumpkins and select officials. Then 
in his address he was thoroughly aristocratic. What- 
ever the keenness of his impression, or the aceuracy 
of his observation, his manner never betrayed him. 
He was considerate to every one whom he addressei 
and who addressed themselves to him. 

“IT was very proud to hear all the visitors praise 
him so; and remember one day, when yet a mere 
child, running to him, and asking him whether I 
should ever be a great man like him. 

“¢Who told you,’ he replied, ‘that I am a great 
man ?” a 

“¢Everyone says so who comes here,’ was my 
answer; ‘and Mr. Milton thinks you are greater 
than Mr. Canning.’ 

“ He took me in his arms with a gush of affection 
which I had never before experienced. The man of 
the world was gratified at the flattery of the child— 
it was the first time he had shown so much feeling; 
and I remember wondering how he could care s0 
much for my repeating such a simple phrase. 

“At that time I was ignorant of the power of 
vanity,—that this vanity—this self-love, is the one 
moving and exciting principle of mankind ; that even 
in analyzing the conduct of the best men, we shall 
find, after having taken off the upper surface, the 
seed of vanity lurking below. Perhaps a certain 
amount of vanity is essential to greatness.” 

Reflection —*“ They tell us that water dropping 
constantly upon the head will petrify the brain; but 
of this IT am sure, that grief dropping continually 
upon the heart will petrify the feelings.” 

Ditto, with contradiction —“ If I had taken the 
trouble to inquire, 1 should have found that they 
were shared in by all my neighbours, for men of the 
same age always repeat the same ideas. 

‘“‘ My acquaintance with London had hitherto beet 
limited to a few casual visits as I passed through o 
my way to Cambridgeshire, where my vacations wert 
spent; but now I approached it under feelings of al: 
most awe and apprehension. I was about in its fill 
and perfect sense to enter life; the life I had dreamt 
of, the life of varied and boundless ambitions, of angel 
looks and soft voices,—what an Iliad of happiness 
was in store for me. 

“ Oh supreme moments, when standiug as it wert 
on the pinnacle of happiness, we see tranquil aul | 
beautiful at our feet, the kingdoms of this world’ )7 
enjoyment and the glory thereof; when the sky is 7 
the deepest blue, and no cloud interferes to darket 7 
the prospect; alas, that it should often be the cas 
as we descend, that what in the distance seemed ! ; 
green level plain, them appears rugged and arid. { 

“And itis ever thus. The transition from tlt 7 
rich plains watered by the Nile, and the parched 
sandy desert, is startling and abrupt. The greed 
plenteousness and arid barrenness kiss each other F 
But before we reach this treeless land, let us at lea 
enjoy for some moments, the fresh springs, the gush 
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ing fountains, by which we are passing; lect us tarry 
while we may and drink of them. 

“ Happy are they who have never arrived thirsting 
and way-worn, and found the sparkling crystal waters, 
which they saw at a distance, nothing but beautiful 
delusions. Tor while we are indulging all our poet- 
ical sensations, and can even extract happiness from 
the soft melancholy which falls around us, alas, we 
are surrounded by youth, which knows no such 
charm; a youth passed in the dull, dreary void of 
daily routine ; a youth so hopeless that life becomes 
a burthen, and even old age does not envy such 
yonth. How many young, ardent, and noble spirits, 
are crushed by the cold material world; let the sun 
shine never so brightly, confined in a small, dark, 
back room the whole blue day, when even the Sunday 
only brings a sensation of toil, and affords a few 
hours’ repose to enable them to undergo the weary 
sufferings of another week. Can custom and habit 
reconcile people to such a fate? alas, it is to be 
feared not; and yet how little do we think of such 
classes of men.” 

Here we find the too general maxim, that men of 
the same age always repeat the same ideas, coutro- 
verted within two pages by the statement of altogether 
different ideas and feelings in youth. 

The value of time.—‘ ‘1 will tell you,’ said my 
father, ‘the secret of leisure is occupation. Have 
eight hours a day entirely devoted to business, and 
you will then find you have time for other pursuits ; 
this, for some time to come, will seem to you a 
paradox ; but you will one day be convinced of the 
truth of what I tell you, that the man who is the 
most engaged has always the most leisure. And re- 
member, it is only Brahmins and Rajahs who think 
that they must move with head erect and uplifted 
gaze in order to govern men. ‘To be a man above 
the world you must, in every signification of the 
word, begin by being a man of the world; to have 
weight and influence with the people you must under- 
stand them ; to understand them you must mix with 
them ; we hear so much of la haute politique, of the 
dignity of history, that the individual traits of cha- 
racter are lost sight of. A perfect simplicity is often 
the greatest refinement of diplomacy.’ 

“*All youth is arrogant, but arrogant above all 
youth is political or diplomatic youth.’” 

After enjoying the magnificence of a grand ball at 
Devonshire House, we have a contrast specimen, in 
walking homeward, which Wwe deem to be of the— 

Maudlin tendency.— Once beyond the whirl and 
noise, the peculiar stillness of morning twilight stole 
over iy mind, the streaks of pale, luid light were 
broken by the huge masses of the Abbey towers, lofty 
and proud as the faith which they once represented, 
The Parks, the dark trees, the leagnes of light, 
stretching in each direction; nature in repose, but 
civilization still awake. I felt almost disgusted at 
finding myself in the streets at this hour. Still the 
carriages rattled by us, beauty lying in the corner in 
Voluptnous dreamings, languishing from the last 
waltz, or, pale and disappointed in this May dawn, 
looking vacantly upon the streets, deserted except by 
some poor wretches who, in tatters and with colour- 
less cheeks, save where the old paint had left its stain 
upon them, were still lurking near the corners. 

“Perhaps among these unfortunate beings there 
may have been one who once passed her life in mak- 
ing those very dresses which undulated with every 
Passionate movement; she may have worked at 
them night and day; but then some night or some 
day even the privilege of work may have been denied 
her; for beauty must curtail the silk, and can no 
longer afford the rich and costly mantille, and the 
poor child has no food that day although a sister may 
be dying, or a mother groaning in poverty. So when 
the night is dark she steps forth; stretches out her 
hand to God, when it is caught by some one passing 
by; but the touch is at least friendly, and the voice 
is the voice of affection, and the heart is so sad and 
breaking. The next morning the sister’s Jife is 
saved, and a mother is fed; but a conscience is lost 
and a heart is starving. 

_ “Even the night guardians were peculiarly silent 





in the grey dawn. They then left the safety of the 
town to nature and housemaids. ‘These were the 
glorious old days of watchmen, broken heads, bur- 
glaries, street rows, shaggy coats, and horn lan- 
terns.” 

Other readers may fancy this to be truly benevolent 
and pathetic, with a bit of humonr at the close. The 
following, a college parting of young friends, is of & 
far higher order. 

“Gradually my melancholy seemed to seize upon 
others; the langh died away ; a chill lad fallen upon 
the whole circle, and when Leslie again sang, there 
was scarcely an eye undimmed. Even Stanley, the 
buoyant, joyous Stanley, was silent and pensive; and 
yet what had passed? one farewell toast proposed and 
responded to. 

“JT was not vain enough to suppose for one 
moment that such melancholy was occasioned by my 
leaving them. 
human nature, which turns gladness to sadness. We 
had met determined to be gay, and no meeting could 
be less lively at the end. Is it not ever so? the very 
intention is fatal to the conclusion. All excitement, 
all happiness, all pleasure, must be involuntary. The 
moment we say we will be happy and pleased, the 
charm is at an end. Each season when we predicate 
enjoyment comes round, and all our prognostications 
are at fault; to calculate enjoyment, to seek for plea- 
sure, is to calculate our loss and to seek after a phan- 
tom. Happiness is a dream which appears to those 
who sleep without a forethonght. No one can lay 
his head upon his pillow and say he will dream 
happily.” 

And this brings us to the religion of— 

Exeter Hall and Miss Mayne.—* There was a 
Miss Mayne, a near relation of hers, who had entered 
soon after, and talked enough for all; she was very 
gaunt, fidgetty, and nervous, and I afterwards learned, 
had lately been a regular attendant at Exeter Hall. 
Within the last three years she had joined a dissent- 
ing congregation in her neighbourhood. Like most 
dissenting ladies she devoted her time to the pre 
parations for, or her purse for purchases at bazaars. 
She founded Dorcas societies, and had prayer meet- 
ings in the vestries. She was sufficiently versed in 
the cant of her sect, to find it of service on the pre- 
sent occasion. Turning from Lady Belmont, Dudley 
remarked to Miss Mayne, how deeply Henry was 
lamented at Christ Church even by the lowest 
servants. 

“Oh, Mr. Dudley,’ she replied, ‘ought we not 
rather to rejoice that he is taken from a world of sin 
and woe, into a blessed eternity ? 

“¢T hope, Mr. Dudley, you will be able to assure 
me,’ she continued, ‘ that Henry had entirely deserted 
that superstitious and idolatrous worship, in which it 
had pleased his father to educate him. I assure you 
I did all I could to lead him in the right way, and no 
one has more sedulously laboured for Miss Belmont’s 
conversion. I used to send him several excellent 
tracts, published by my friend Mr. Proudhead: one 
was called ‘The Negro Convert; or, Religion made 
easy.’ Another was, ‘ The Proudhead Guide, or the 
Travellers through the Vale of Tears’ Road Book ; 
beautifully written they are, and they prove to the 
entire satisfaction of all those who have the blessing 
to know Mr. Proudhead, and hear him preach, (and 
what a privilege that is, for he is so full of grace!) 
they prove that all who differ from him will be 
punished hereafter. Oh, I hope Henry read these 
books, Mr. Dudley.’ 

“Dudley became very pale and disturbed, for if 
there was one set of opinions he abhorred, they were 
those of the Low Church.” 

We look upon this quotation as unworthy of the 
author’s abilities ; and proceed to a more creditable 
extract. 

The London Season.—*“ In using the term London 
season, I would by no means be supposed to subscribe 
to that most vulgar of all opinions, that there is more 
vice or corruption in London than in any other large 
town in England. The fact is, I believe, rather the 
contrary, that in London there is a check upon 
licence, which exists in no other society. Whatever 


No, it was the strange perversity of 





of refinement and grace exists in England is to be 
found in the aristocratic circles in the great city; this 
is not a mere class opinion, but it is founded on our 
natioual habits, and education, all tending to a super- 
vision to which the upper classes are more than any 
other in England, and in England above all other 
countries, constantly subjected. 

“That there are a number of vulgar families who 
make an effort. to give their children what they term, 
‘the benefit of London society, and the children have 
heard so much of this London from the first days of 
their education, of its temptations, its luxuries, its 
gay glittering existence, that they come prepared to 
act any part on the great stage, and imagine that a 
perfect abandonment of all principle and truth, is the 
first characteristic of fashionable life. It is the 
opinion learnt at finishing schools, and taught by 
vulgar fashionable novels, writien by men who know 
no more of London life, than the Parias who sit at 
the gateways. 

“ But London society in its legitimate sense, means 
those persons of similar rank, conuection and pursuits, 
who naturally feel as much pleasure in the company 
of those with whom they have been brought up, as 
any other class of the nation. If people with exag- 
gerated views on these points, struggling for noto- 
riety, push their way among those with whom they 
have no associations, simply because they choose to 
consider that society exclusive, and then seize upon 
the worst features which that society presents, those- 
frivolities and vanities which like bubbles on the 
water, all rise to the surface, but never take into con- 
sideration the depth, and are unable to estimate the 
real force of the current which bears them along; if 
such persons fall into error and misfortune, the cir- 
cumstance must be ascribed to that vaulting ambition 
which o’er-leaps itself, and not to the society into 
which they have so blindly and ignorantly thrust 
themselves. 

“Tle same ignorance exists with respect to the 
lives and habits of London men, by those who take 
their opinions of men of fashion and ton from Crock- 
ford’s or Life in the West, The Man about Town, and 
other novels of a similar stamp; there are not want- 
ing people who really believe that no sooner does any 
young man of rank and fortune make his appearance 
in a St. James’s Street Club, than the vultures of 
society, its old hoary tempters, lay a plot to entrap 
him into play and every other description of vice. 
They really credit it, that the rising aristocracy lead 
the life so ably depicted in Pelham, pass their exist- 
ance in rose-water baths, rise at four, possess lace 
pocket-landkerchiefs, and ‘have their apartments 
carpeted with the softest d’Aubusson, that even their 
valet’s footsteps may not jar their senses. 

“ The consequence is, that some country boobies 
come up to town, under the impression that affecta- 
tion, folly, selfishness, and lisping assurance are the 
qualities they must possess, or affect, to ensure them- 
selves a position in the London world. Itis this 
wretched fatuité which is the ruin of many. The 
evil is in the imagination of the imitator, not in the 
original. 

“T have seen men pass through London life with- 
out the slightest attempt made to entrap them, with- 
out being surrounded by plots, and treading upon 
mines. 1 have seen men the leaders of what is called 
fashion cultivating their intellects, ably and fully dis- 
charging whatever duties may have devolved upon 
them. It may possibly be that on the outskirts of so- 
ciety, there are a few rare instances of such sickly 
kid-glove sentimentalists, but these certainly are the 
mere exceptions to the universal law; and to form 
our judgment of society by them would be like taking 
adenizen of Leicester Square as a specimen of the 
French nation, or drawing our opinion of English art 
from Turner's paintings.” 

The personality here again is a fault, and it is still 
worse with— 

Dr. Bowring and Another. — “There was a 
thoroughly white secretary to some mission; tliat is 
to say, he had white hair, white cheeks, white neck- 
cloth ; a gentleman that never spoke above a whisper, 
from the habits of mystery which he had acquired, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








that first accomplishment of diplomatic life. The ‘I 
could, an if I would,’ his pompous abstracted replies, 
were very entertaining.” . 

The Romish Tinge.—* All my actions stood before 
me in their true light:—my broken pledges, my 
hypocrisy, my selfishness, my conduct towards 
Gabrielle ; and now, worse than all, my baseness and 
dishonour! Oh, it was a terrible list! I turned 
again to look at the vessel, but it was concealed by 
the masts of others; and then I directed the gondola 
to the Scala of St. Marc. With pale lips and 
trembling steps, I sought that spot where first my 
faith in myself had deserted me, and left me blinded 
by excess of selfishness to find my way through a 
labyrinth of passions and desires. I knelt down on 
the chair where Lucille had that day knelt, and 
prayed God to bless her. I was suffocated by my 
sobs. ; 

“T felt no longer alone. It seemed to me that a 
friend had beckoned to me, and that in soft, loving, 
melodious tones, a gentle voice had breathed comfort 
to me. And even as I was kneeling there, and 
passion had been converted into faith, and love into 
hope, from one of the smaller chapels the same hymn 
arose as had at first overcome my firmness, and ex- 
cited me to touch her hand with earthlylove. Again 
I listened to the words— 


* Gentle mother, at thy feet 
Kneels the sufferer, pensive, mild.’ 


They were low and sweet voices that thus sang; and 
I too joined in the prayer it breathed, while I pressed 
my hands to my heart. 

“T looked up, and there stood by me a benevolent, 
gracious:looking man, in the dress of a superior. 
He might have been sixty years of age; and there 
was a repose in his countenance, which at once 
appealed for confidence, and was certain to obtain it, 
I saw that the tears filled his eyes as they were fixed 
upon me. 

“« « My son,’ he said, ‘ you are not of our faith.’ 

“¢T am a Protestant,’ I replied. 

“But I was some years,’ he said, ‘in England; 
and your chureh, too, commands confession of sins. 
You are unhappy; but of whatever creed, the mother 
church opens her arms to all. She is universal in 
her love. Will you confess to me?’ And he led me 
to one of the lonely confessionals; and there with 
low voice and straining heart, I told him my life for 
the last ten months; and he breathed words of com- 
fort into my ear. ‘Go forth,’ said he, ‘stronger in 
your weakness than you ever were in your strength. 
The staff which you now lean upon will not fail you. 
Draw near to God, by dragging yourself forward upon 
your knees. Be humble, that you have so much 
pride. Kiss the cross, and press it to your heart; 
still closer, if it pain you. Think not that you have 
sinned through love. You have looked upon the 
countenance of the Blessed Virgin, and now it is that 
you have first learnt to love: for there is no love 
without purity.’ 

“ He left me. His voice was so earnest and per- 
suasive, that although I knew he had retired, it still 
echoed through my heart, and dwelt upon my brain, 
—TI endeavoured to recall every word he had said to 
me. And I went forth from the sacred threshold; 
and the air seemed to me softer and balmier. There 
was the sound of many voices, and all of them seemed 
to speak in the language of holy affection. And I 
walked with a firmer step, and a blither glance.” 

These parts will, we think, be sufficient to sustain 
our remarks on the mingled merits and defects of 
this performance, which, as we have said, possesses 
many popular attractions, and is not of the usual 
sort. In effect, it is a history of Sensations; but 
these are traced in such near connexion with- the 
plot that we could not touch upon them without 
injuring the reading of Lucille, which we are not 
disposed to do. 

We may separate a brief instance or two :— 

“¢ You were in bad spirits to-night,’ said Dudley. 

“He had touched the chord—my heart gave vent 
to its burden. ‘I imagined all this,’ I said. ‘ Dear 
Dudley, you will scarcely believe that I foresaw it, 


still less will you believe that I was wretched in 
town, or that I am so at this moment. I do not 
know whether other men resemble me, but sometimes 
I feel that I am the mere instrument of sensations 
over which I have not the slightest control; and then 
my mind becomes exactly like the wing of a bird, 
which ig subject to every impulse and movement of 
the body. You do not know, Dudley, what I suffer 
sometimes.’ 

“* But why to-night—the last night, Cecil ?” 

“¢ Simply,’ I replied, ‘ because it is the last night, 
as you said, Dudley, so truly, to-day, I am the creature 
of impulse, because my very affections are so strong 
that they resemble the hail which beats down, instead 
of the moisture which nurtures; because I begin to 
think I am thoroughly selfish, as to-night my own 
feelings, sorrows, and apprehensions filling all my 
heart, instead of thinking what is agreeable to others ; 
—I sometimes despise myself.” 

Whether, in natural history, the bird’s wings are 
swayed by the body, or the body by the wings, we 
will not discuss. But again to illustrate the leading 
topic :— 

“We checked ourselves immediately, for grief like 
love is truly selfish, and clings to the exclusive pos- 
session of the heart.” 

Is this quite true? We fancy there is a great differ- 
ence between the selfishness of grief and of love. 
But we conclude with a brilliant passage :— 

“¢ Aimer, souffrir le ciel et l'enfer; voila ce que 
je voudrais,’ writes Madame de Stiel. Look at the 
thousands of men of education and refinement who 
drag on an unbroken, monotonous existence, without 
one charm of life’s sunshine; do you think they 
would not prefer the tempest, aye, and even the 
wreck, to their loathsome routine? Believe me, to 
feel the energies of which one is fully conscious 
gradually wasting away, not in the roar of life’s ele- 
ments, but like noble vessels rotting in the arsenal : 
and that youth, so glorious in its attributes, so vast 
in its conception and requirements, toiling, perhaps, 
for a sufficiency, which, when attained, the power of 
enjoyment has passed away; to live on without hope, 
without love, aye, even without fear; this is worse 
than the worst sorrow.” 

Now for the morsel of verbal criticism. How 
could such a writer use the vulgarism, “I /aid down 
on the sofa,” p. 89, vol. i.; or talk of “realizing the 
reality,” 1412 We must get rid of these impurities, 
which ignorance of grammar and philology are foist- 
ing into the English language; and wherever we 
meet with them in authors of a higher order we deem 
it our duty to point them out. 








MILMAN’S HORACE, 


The Works of Horace* with a Life. 
H. H. Milman. Murray. 


ILLUSTRATED, brilliantly and appropriately, chiefly 
from remains of Ancient Art, our darling Latin poet 
appears here in a form most delightfully befitting him, 
and consonant to the taste of those who most truly 
appreciate and admire his genius. Creamy paper, 
handsome typography, numerous well-executed en- 
gravings adorn the text of the Odes abundantly, and 
of the Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry quite suffi- 
ciently. A list of them, occupying about fourteen 
pages, states the sources whence they have been taken; 
such as gems, vases, coins, medals, cameos, bronzes, 
marbles, ancient architectural remains, and other 
vestiges; so that were it merely as a collection of 
Roman Antiquities (only two or three of which we 
could have wished left out) the volume must be 
highly prized. But combined with the exquisite 
verse of Horace it is yet more precious to us, and is 
indeed an ornament to classic literature, such as we 
trust will serve as a model for future editions of other 
famous bards. The Life of Horace, by Mr. Milman, 
is also a model of its kind; perspicuous, scholarly, 
and in every needful respect admirably done. The 
critical remarks are in the finest spirit, and display 
as much right feeling and poetical imagination as 
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they do correct judgment and learning. 








GREECE AND ROME. 


The Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary 
and Greek Lexicon. By Anthony Rich, Jun., B.A, 
Longmans. 

To the multa gracilis of the publication above noticed, 
we have here opportunely the multa utilis of one of 
the most complete works of its class that ever issued 
from the press. It is a master-key to unlock the 
doors of Greek and Latin dictionary reference, lead 
us through the passages beyond, and present to us 
visibly the things described in language, but, however 
well described, rarely to be so perfectly understood as 
by a single glance of the eye when presented to view, 
as they are in this truly excellent production. There 
are nearly Two Thousand Objects carefully copied 
from the antique, and profusely represented through 
more than seven hundred double-columned pages. 
Hence the elucidation of costume, manners, customs, 
private life, public occasions, allusions in ancient 
authors, &c., is so distinct that we seem as if we 
could actually partake of the society of those Greeks 
and Romans whose habits, pursuits, and every-day 
doings, are thus vividly pictured and made familiar to 
us. Truly does Mr. Rich define the nature of his 
work,— 

“Tn the first place, to define the true meaning of 
all the terms, technical or otherwise, expressive of 
any particular object, artificial production, manual 
operation, &c., which can be submitted to ocular in- 
spection. Secondly, to impart a distinct notion of 
that meaning, by exhibiting a virtual representation 
of the thing itself, faithfully copied from some classic 
original, thus presenting the same forms as the an- 
cients were accustomed to look upon, and suggestive 
of the same ideas as they themselves conceived. And 
lastly, to furnish a general knowledge of the social 
customs, and every-day life, of the Romans and 
Greeks, in the shape of a vocabulary, containing all 
the written terms which have reference to such mat- 
ters; illustrated by a series of pictures, after their 


. 


own designs, of the dress they wore, the houses they - 


lived in, the utensils they used, or the pursuits they 
followed, by which we may be said to acquire a sort 
of personal acquaintance with the people themselves, 
and to see them, as it were, in a glass, under the 
genuine characters, and familiar aspects, which they 
presented to one another. For this purpose an Index 
is added at the end of the volume, forming a syste- 
matic table of contents to the whole, and containing 
separate lists of all the words relating to any given 
subject classed under distinct heads, so that by re- 
ferring in the consecutive order there set out to the 
explanations given under each, all that relates to any 
particular topic will be concentrated under one view, 
as if written in a single article, thus affording a com- 
prehensive insight into the whole matter, as well as 
a knowledge of the various classical terms connected 
with it, and the distinctions or affinities between such 
of them as are allied in sense, though not actually 
synonymous.” 

The value of this Index cannot be over-rated ; but, 
indeed, the volume altogether must be seen and ex- 
amined to be duly appreciated. Its comprehensive- 
ness, and the authenticity and fidelity of its multitude 
of illustrations, make it quite a treasure for scholastic 
education, and for reference even to the most learned. 
It must have been executed with great pains-taking 
and at great cost; but it will amply repay both, for 
there is not a school where languages are tanght, nor 
a place or library where history is read in the empire, 
that can do without it! 








GROTE’S GRECIAN HISTORY. 
The History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
Vols. V. and VI. Murray. 
As the preceding volumes of this elaborate history 
appeared, we confessed our inability to deal with it as 
it merited, either critically, or to an adequate extent 
of illustration. The task appears to grow upon the 
indefatigable and. conscientious author; and his re- 
search imposes upon him the toil of more investiga 
tion and baldncing of discrepant accounts, than he 
could have looked for, when setting out on this long 
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and difficult literary journey. These volumes, there- 
fore, with Thucydidés for the main guide to the events 
they narrate, conduct us only from the battle of 
Marathon, to the peace of Nikias, a period of sixty- 
nine years, B.c. 490,421. But they are years of in- 
tense interest in the development of the Greek mind, 
and great importance in the co-relative histories of 
the human race. We see here, not as in a glass 
darkly, but in the strongest reflected lights, the pro- 
gress of affairs, and the changes to which circum- 
stances and the characters of individual men expose 
them; and which afford lessons of pregnant utility, 
and ready application to all succeeding times, and not 
less to the present than to the past, notwithstanding 
the marvels of our day. For Nature is a Constant. 
There are fluctuations, variations, alterations; still 
Nature is the same, the same in principles, the same 
in motives, the same in impulses, the same in actions. 
The nos mutamur is a semblance, and not a reality ; 
and until the Greek Kalends come, we may read all 
that is, or will be, by the intelligence of what has 
been. Such is the province of genuine history, and 
for a valuable example of it, the thanks of the world 
are due to Mr. Grote. 

The invasion of Xerxes, the battle of Thermopyle, 
the ruin of the Persian fleet at Artemisium, the battles 
of Salamis, Plateea, and Mykalé, and the retreat of the 
Persians, occupy the greater part of the fifth volume. 
The deaths of Themistoklés, and Aristeidés ; and the 
formation of the great Athenian confederacy, and ex- 
tension of Athenian power, under the auspices of 
Periklés, complete it. The growth and expansion of 
Democracy at this epoch may with much advantage 
be read and considered, along with the reasoning of 
Mons. Guizot, who has truly remarked that there is 
nothing of that principle, nor of its phases of So- 
cialism or Communism, which are not of ancient pat- 
tern in the annals of mankind. 

The sixth volume conducts us from the thirty years’ 
Truce, through the Peloponnesian war, with all the 
vicissitudes in the relations of the Grecian states, 
their internal revolutions and external changes, from 
alliances into hostilities, and vice versa; until the 
peace of Nikias partially restores concord. ‘Towards 
the close, the author's justification of Kleon, and 
rescue of his character from the clouds which have 
enveloped it, will, we think, be read with as much 
gratification, in proof of the abilities displayed by the 
author throughout his work, as any other part what- 
ever. From Thucydidés this is more readily accom- 
plished than from Aristophanes; in truth, it seems 
always more easy to contest points, and refute state- 
ments in grave history, than to grapple with them on 
the mimic stage. Emphatically does Hamlet attribute 
such indelible and immortal effects to “the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the times ;” and “ the knights” 
of his personal enemy, Aristophanes, has done more 
to damage the memory of Kleon than all the rest 
that has been written against him and it. 








RANKE’S PRUSSIA. 


Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg ; and History 
of Prussia, during the lith and 18th Centuries. 
By Leopold Ranke. Translated by Sir Alexander 
and Lady Duff Gordon. 3% vols. 8vo. Murray. 

A aisrory of any European Power at this epoch, and 

especially of one the growth of three or four genera- 

tions, like Prussia, resembles the first act of a Play, or, 

Perhaps more correctly, the introductory part to a Pan- 

tomime, before the characters cast their old shapes, 

and jump into the new, of Harlequin, Columbine, Pan- 
taloon, and Clown. The race of the Races has begun ; 
and the wand of the political conjuror is busy, just as 

Harlequin’s lath. Here are people who have dwelt 

thousand miles an] a thousand years apart, presto, 

to be brought together to witness some leap of the 
tumbler, or some disguised feat of the clown. That they 
have become (if ever they were before) the same, and 
are as different as different tropic and frigid climes, 
different laws, different customs, different religions, 
and different everythings can have made them, is no 
matter if the Pantomime needs to call them together 
for a trick, The transformation is a marvellous one. 





The crowd is on the stage, with every aspect and feel- 
ing that can distinguish man from man; whirl goes 
the wand, and in an instant they all turn’/into the 
same original stock, and display the same identical 
nationalities. The theatre, we are told, is the very 
reflex image of the times; and Slavi, Celts, Saxons, 
Jews, Ishmaelites, Huns, Vandals, now to be consoli- 
dated in masses for distribution over the earth, is 
hardly too wild a fancy to imitate scenic representa- 
tion. But what part is Prussia to assume in the 
melodrama? Iler population is not homogeneous 
enough for a race-nationality. Must she dismiss 
her Franks, or Gauls, or Polish Slavonians, and 
act the German alone? Professor Ranke’s history 
points to such an aggrandizement, but without 
the loppings called for by the new idea of un- 
doing all the race-mixtures which time has brought 
about, and resolving mankind into their primal 
elements. What are to become of Englishmen, 
the offspring of so many sires and mothers (British, 
Celtic, Pictish, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, 
French, &c. '&ce &c.), we cannot guess; nor the 
destiny of some of their posterity, such as Mulattos, 
Quadroons, Half-reds, Half-castes, and Heaven knows 
how many varieties of the genus homo. These in- 
quiries, however, have little to do with past Prussian 
annals; and into the future, in either case, it were 
vain to attempt to penetrate. 

The translators of this work have done it every 
justice, and its Continental repute is a guarantee of 
its value and importance. It reflects many new liglits 
upon points of biographical and national interest ; 
and the former, indeed, are most national, for in the 
characters of the monarchs was concentrated and 
evolved the rise of Prussia from a secondary to a first- 
rate German power. The account of the utilitarian 
soldier, Frederick William, and of his miserable quar- 
rels with his son Frederick II., is one of the most 
striking instances; and the author labours hard to 
paint the tyrannical cruelties of the former, as well as 
his perverse scheme of princely education, and the 
consequent foibles and vices of the latter, in as favour- 
able colours as possible. Many documents have been 
consulted to authenticate this picture. The relations 
between Prussia and England, connected with the 
intermediate link of Hanover, from the beginning to 
the middle of last century; and the tidal flux and re- 
flux of the negotiations for intermarriages between 
the royal families, display very remarkable political 
data, and show on what odd circumstances the fates 
and fortunes of a people are often dependent. But 
we cannot enter upon the vast expanse of Silesian, 
Prussian, French, Austrian, Spanish, Russian, Swed- 
ish, Bavarian, Bohemian, and other interwoven sys- 
tems of policy minutely opened to examination in 
these volumes. They close the page nearly a hun- 
dred years ago; and Frederick’s religious, literary, 
and scientific concerns occupy the last two or three 
sheets. The foundation of the Academy, the Society 
of Sans Souci, Maupertuis, Voltaire, and other 
strange companions, are cursorily noticed; and in 
the end the theme is wound up in a manner which 
satisfactorily completes a work, not only of great at- 
traction to the Children of German Fatherland, but 
generally to every European country. 








MONS. GUIZOT. 

De la Democratie en France, par M. Guizot. 
Paris: V. Masson. London: Dulau and Co. 
Tus French edition of M. Guizot’s celebrated 
treatise is peculiarly worthy of notice, from a brief 
prefatory introduction, and an announcement on the 

fly-leaf. 

The former expresses the author's belief that nothing 
personal to himself can be found in his publication ; 
and his opinion, that in the presence of such impor- 
tant matters, he who did not forget self, deserved to 
be for ever forgotten. “ The more I have thought (he 
says), the more firmly have I felt the conviction, that 
the great evil, the evil which is at the bottom of all these 
evils, which undermine and destroy governments and 
the liberties of the people—the dignity of the one, 
and the happiness of the other—is the evil which I 
assail—the Democratic Idolatry. 





“ The elevation of M. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte 
to the presidency of the Republic,—will it be an 
effectual remedy for this evil? The future will show 
us. That which I said the day after his election, I 
would have said equally if General Cavaignac had 
been chosen. It is to no individual name that grand 
social truths address themselves; it is to society 
itself.” 

The publishers state that M. Guizot, “dans sa re- 
traite de Brompton,” is {as was mentioned in the 
Literary Gazette some months ago) assiduously em- 
ployed on his History of the English'Revolution, the 
two ensuing volumes of which will contain the period 
of the Republic under Cromwell, and be illustrated by 
curious documents, the fruit of the writer's access to 
valuable papers. A new edition of the reign of 
Charles I., with an introduction comprising new and 
inedited materials, is also about to appear; and this 
introduction, it is stated, will trace the general pro- 
gress of the history of our Revolution, from the 
accession of Charles I. to the expulsion of James IT. 

The public will look with deep interest for the 
issue of these works. 








CERVANTES. 

El Buscapié. By Miguel de Cervantes. Translated 
from the Spanish by Thomasina Ross. Bentley. 
“THE title Buscapié seems to have been suggested 
by one of those quaint conceits common to the Span- 
ish writers of the sixteenth century. The word, ety- 
mologically considered, is compounded of busca 
(seek ; from the verb buscar to seek), and pié (foot) ; 
and it signifies in the Spanish language a squib or 
cracker, which, being thrown down in the streets by 
boys and mischievous persons, rolls about and gets 
between the feet of passers-by. Towards the close of 
the Work itself Cervantes thus explains his reason 
for selecting this title. ‘I call this little book, Bus- 
capié, he says, ‘to show to those who seek the foot 
with which the ingenious Knight of La Mancha limps, 
that he does not limp with either, but that he goes 
firmly and steadily on both, and is ready to challenge 
the grumbling critics who buzz about like wasps.’” 

We will not engage in the learned, or non-learned 
dispute, whether the attribution of this work to Cer- 
vantes is authentic; the story of the manuscript is 
openly told by Miss Ross, and it is for believers and 
infidels to decide for themselves on the question. It 
is a defence of Don Quixote from the criticisms with 
which it was assailed, and in this respect resembles 
Cervantes’ own introduction to new editions. Whether 
he thought it worth while to take the same course, in 
a separate publication, like El Buscapié, and this is 
it, we cannot determine ; but we truly state that there 
is a good deal of Cervantic humour in the composi- 
tion, some annotations of Don Adolfo de Castro, illus- 
trative of the Spanish literature of the age, a charac- 
teristic portrait of Cervantes, and a memoir of his 
eventful life, well put together by our very clever 
country woman. 

The sportive argument (with neat sly inuendos] is 
set forth in a dialogue between an admirer of the 
knight of La Mancha, and a bachelor of laws, of an 
adverse opinion, who meet on the road; and a single 
extract will enable our readers to surmise the drift 
and style of the debate. The bachelor speaks of the 
book, which in his judgment is not worth two far- 
things, and adds: “ ‘ It is full of fooleries and absurdi- 
ties;—a tissue of extravagant improbabilities :—in 
short, one of those works which have an injurious 
effect on the public taste.’ 

“So saying, he turned over a few leaves of the 
book, and I, glancing my eye upon it, spied on one 
of the pages, the words :—el ingenioso hidalgo, For 
a moment I felt astounded, and like one, who, by a 
sudden surprise, is deprived of the power of utter- 
ance ; but, soon recovering my presence of mind, I 
said :— 

“¢ Pardon me, seiior, this book, which you declare 
to be full of absurdity and nonsense, is really very 
diverting ; and instead of being injurious in its ten- 
dency, is perfectly harmless. It is a pleasant relation 
of some very amusing adventures, and its author de- 
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that first accomplishment of diplomatic life. The ‘I 
could, an if I would,’ his pompous abstracted replies, 
were very entertaining.” ‘i 

The Romish Tinge.—“ All my actions stood before 
me in their true light:—my broken pledges, my 
hypocrisy, my selfishness, my conduct towards 
Gabrielle ; and now, worse than all, my baseness and 
dishonour! Oh, it was a terrible list! I turned 
again to look at the vessel, but it was concealed by 
the masts of others; and then I directed the gondola 
to the Scala of St. Mare. With pale lips and 
trembling steps, I sought that spot where first my 
faith in myself had deserted me, and left me blinded 
by excess of selfishness to find my way through a 
labyrinth of passions and desires. I knelt down on 
the chair where Lucille had that day knelt, and 
prayed God to bless her. I was suffocated by my 
sobs. 

“T felt no longer alone. It seemed to me that a 
friend had beckoned to me, and that in soft, loving, 
melodious tones, a gentle voice had breathed comfort 
to me. And even as I was kneeling there, and 
passion had been converted into faith, and love into 
hope, from one of the smaller chapels the same hymn 
arose as had at first overcome my firmness, and ex- 
cited me to touch her hand with earthlylove. Again 
I listened to the words— 


* Gentle mother, at thy feet 
Kneels the sufferer, pensive, mild.’ 


They were low and sweet voices that thus sang; and 
I too joined in the prayer it breathed, while I pressed 
my hands to my heart. 

“T looked up, and there stood by me a benevolent, 
gracious:looking man, in the dress of a superior. 
He might have been sixty years of age; and there 
was a repose in his countenance, which at once 
appealed for confidence, and was certain to obtain it, 
T saw that the tears filled his eyes as they were fixed 
upon me. 

“* « My son,’ he said, ‘ you are not of our faith,’ 

“*T am a Protestant,’ I replied. 

“*But I was some years,’ he said, ‘in England ; 
and your chureh, too, commands confession of sins. 
You are unhappy; but of whatever creed, the mother 
church opens her arms to all. She is universal in 
her love. Will you confess to me?” And he led me 
to one of the lonely confessionals; and there with 
low voice and straining heart, I told him my life for 
the last ten months ; and he breathed words of com- 
fort into my ear. ‘Go forth,’ said he, ‘stronger in 
your weakness than you ever were in your strength. 
The staff which you now lean upon will not fail you. 
Draw near to God, by dragging yourself forward upon 
your knees. Be humble, that you have so much 
pride. Kiss the cross, and press it to your heart; 
still closer, if it pain you. Think not that you have 
sinned through love. You have looked upon the 
countenance of the Blessed Virgin, and now it is that 
you have first learnt to love: for there is no love 
without purity.’ 

“He left me. His voice was so earnest and per- 
suasive, that although I knew he had retired, it still 
echoed through my heart, and dwelt upon my brain, 
—I endeavoured to recall every word he had said to 
me. And I went forth from the sacred threshold; 
and the air seemed to me softer and balmier. There 
was the sound of many voices, and all of them seemed 
to speak in the language of holy affection. And I 
walked with a firmer step, and a blither glance.” 

These parts will, we think, be sufficient to sustain 
our remarks on the mingled merits and defects of 
this performance, which, as we have said, possesses 
many popular attractions, and is not of the usual 
sort. In effect, it is a history of Sensations; but 
these are traced in such near connexion with-the 
plot that we could not touch upon them without 
injuring the reading of Lucille, which we are not 
disposed to do. 

We may separate a brief instance or two :— 

“You were in bad spirits to-night,’ said Dudley. 

“He had touched the chord—my heart gave vent 
to its burden. ‘I imagined all this, I said. ‘ Dear 
Dudley, you will scarcely believe that I foresaw it, 





still less will you believe that I was wretched in 
town, or that I am so at this moment. I do not 
know whether other men resemble me, but sometimes 
I feel that I am the mere instrument of sensations 
over which I have not the slightest control; and then 
my mind becomes exactly like the wing of a bird, 
which ig subject to every impulse and movement of 
the body. You do not know, Dudley, what I suffer 
sometimes.’ 

“¢ But why to-night—the last night, Cecil ? 

“« Simply,’ I replied, ‘ because it is the last night, 
as you said, Dudley, so truly, to-day, I am the creature 
of impulse, because my very affections are so strong 
that they resemble the hail which beats down, instead 
of the moisture which nurtures; because I begin to 
think I am thoroughly selfish, as to-night my own 
feelings, sorrows, and apprehensions filling all my 
heart, instead of thinking what is agreeable to others ; 
—I sometimes despise myself.” 

Whether, in natural history, the bird’s wings are 
swayed by the body, or the body by the wings, we 
will not discuss. But again to illustrate the leading 
topic :— 

‘We checked ourselves immediately, for grief like 
love is truly selfish, and clings to the exclusive pos- 
session of the heart.” 

Is this quite true? We fancy there is a great differ- 
ence between the selfishness of grief and of love. 
But we conclude with a brilliant passage :— 

“© Aimer, souffrir le ciel et l'enfer; voila ce que 
je voudrais,’ writes Madame de Stiel. Look at the 
thousands of men of education and refinement who 
drag on an unbroken, monotonous existence, without 
one charm of life’s sunshine; do you think they 
would not prefer the tempest, aye, and even the 
wreck, to their loathsome routine? Believe me, to 
feel the energies of which one is fully conscious 
gradually wasting away, not in the roar of life’s ele- 
ments, but like noble vessels rotting in the arsenal : 
and that youth, so glorious in its attributes, so vast 
in its conception and requirements, toiling, perhaps, 
for a sufficiency, which, when attained, the power of 
enjoyment has passed away; to live on without hope, 
without love, aye, even without fear; this is worse 
than the worst sorrow.” 

Now for the morsel of verbal criticism. How 
could such a writer use the vulgarism, “I daid down 
on the sofa,” p. 89, vol. i.; or talk of “realizing the 
reality,” 141? We must get rid of these impurities, 
which ignorance of grammar and philology are foist- 
ing into the English language; and wherever we 
meet with them in authors of a higher order we deem 
it our duty to point them out. 








MILMAN’S HORACE. 


The Works of Horace+ with a Life. 
H. H. Milman. Murray. 


ILLUSTRATED, brilliantly and appropriately, chiefly 
from remains of Ancient Art, our darling Latin poet 
appears here in a form most delightfully befitting him, 
and consonant to the taste of those who most truly 
appreciate and admire his genius. Creamy paper, 
handsome typography, numerous well-executed en- 
gravings adorn the text of the Odes abundantly, and 
of the Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry quite suffi- 
ciently. A list of them, occupying about fourteen 
pages, states the sources whence they have been taken; 
such as gems, vases, coins, medals, cameos, bronzes, 
marbles, ancient architectural remains, and other 
vestiges; so that were it merely as a collection of 
Roman Antiquities (only two or three of which we 
could have wished left out) the volume must be 
highly prized. But combined with the exquisite 
verse of Horace it is yet more precious to us, and is 
indeed an ornament to classic literature, such as we 
trust will serve as a model for future editions of other 
famous bards. The Life of Horace, by Mr. Milman, 
is also a model of its kind; perspicuous, scholarly, 
and in every needful respect admirably done. The 
critical remarks are in the finest spirit, and display 
as much right feeling and poetical imagination as 
they do correct judgment and learning. 


By the Rev. 





GREECE AND ROME. 


The Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary 
By Anthony Rich, Jun., B.A, 


and Greek Lexicon. 

Longmans. 

To the muita gracilis of the publication above noticed, 
we have here opportunely the muita utilis of one of 
the most complete works of its class that ever issued 
from the press. It is a master-key to unlock the 
doors of Greek and Latin dictionary reference, lead 
us through the passages beyond, and present to us 
visibly the things described in language, but, however 
well described, rarely to be so perfectly understood as 
by a single glance of the eye when presented to view, 
as they are in this truly exzellent production. There 
are nearly Two Thousand Objects carefully copied 
from the antique, and profusely represented through 
more than seven hundred double-columned pages, 
Hence the elucidation of costume, manners, customs, 
private life, public occasions, allusions in ancient 
authors, &e., is so distinct that we seem as if we 
could actually partake of the society of those Greeks 
and Romans whose habits, pursuits, and every-day 
doings, are thus vividly pictured and made familiar to 
us. Truly does Mr. Rich define the nature of his 
work,— 

“Tn the first place, to define the true meaning of 
all the terms, technical or otherwise, expressive of 
any particular object, artificial production, manual 
operation, &c., which can be submitted to ocular in- 
spection. Secondly, to impart a distinct notion of 
that meaning, by exhibiting a virtual representation 
of the thing itself, faithfully copied from some classi¢ 
original, thus presenting the same forms as tlie an- 
cients were accustomed to look upon, and suggestive 
of the same ideas as they themselves conceived. And 
lastly, to furnish a general knowledge of the social 
customs, and every-day life, of the Romans and 
Greeks, in the shape of a vocabulary, containing all 
the written terms which have reference to such mat- 
ters; illustrated by a series of pictures, after their 
own designs, of the dress they wore, the houses they 
lived in, the utensils they used, or the pursuits they 
followed, by which we may be said to acquire a sort 
of personal acquaintance with the people themselves, 
and to see them, as it were, in a glass, under the 
genuine characters, and familiar aspects, which they 
presented to one another. For this purpose an Index 
is added at the end of the volume, forming a syste- 
matic table of contents to the whole, and containing 
separate lists of all the words relating to any given 
subject classed under distinct heads, so that by re- 
ferring in the consecutive order there set out to the 
explanations given under each, all that relates to any 
particular topic will be concentrated under one view, 
as if written in a single article, thus affording a com- 
prehensive insight into the whole matter, as well as 
a knowledge of the various classical terms connected 
with it, and the distinctions or affinities between such 
of them as are allied in sense, though not actually 
synonymous.” 

The value of this Index cannot be over-rated ; but, 
indeed, the volume altogether must be seen and ex- 
amined to be duly appreciated. Its comprehensive- 
ness, and the authenticity and fidelity of its multitude 
of illustrations, make it quite a treasure for scholastic 
education, and for reference even to the most learned. 
Tt must have been executed with great pains-taking 
and at great cost; but it will amply repay both, for 
there is not a school where languages are tanght, nor 
a place or library where history is read in the empire, 
that can do without it! 





GROTE’S GRECIAN HISTORY. 
The History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
Vols. V. and VI. Murray. 
As the preceding volumes of this elaborate history 
appeared, we confessed our inability to deal with it a 
it merited, either critically, or to an adequate extent 
of illustration. The task appears to grow upon thie 
indefatigable and. conscientious author; and his re- 
search imposes upon him the toil of more investiga 
tion and baldncing of discrepant accounts, than he 
could have looked for, when setting out on this long 
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and difficult literary journey. These volumes, there- 
fore, with Thucydidés for the main guide to the events 
they narrate, conduct us only from the battle of 
Marathon, to the peace of Nikias, a period of sixty- 
nine years, B.c. 490,421. But they are years of in- 
tense interest in the development of the Greek mind, 
and great importance in the co-relative histories of 
the human race. We see here, not as in a glass 
darkly, but in the strongest reflected lights, the pro- 
gress of affairs, and the changes to which circum- 
stances and the characters of individual men expose 
them; and which afford lessons of pregnant utility, 
and ready application to all succeeding times, and not 
less to the present than to the past, notwithstanding 
the marvels of our day. For Nature is a Constant. 
There are fluctuations, variations, alterations ; still 
Nature is the same, the same in principles, the same 
in motives, the same in impulses, the same in actions. 
The nos mutamur is a semblance, and not a reality ; 
and until the Greek Kalends come, we may read all 
that is, or will be, by the intelligence of what has 
been. Such is the province of genuine history, and 
for a valuable example of it, the thanks of the world 
are due to Mr. Grote. 

The invasion of Xerxes, the battle of Thermopyle, 
the ruin of the Persian fleet at Artemisium, the battles 
of Salamis, Plateea, and Mykalé, and the retreat of the 
Persians, occupy the greater part of the fifth volume. 
The deaths of Themistoklés, and Aristeidés ; and the 
formation of the great Athenian confederacy, and ex- 
tension of Athenian power, under the auspices of 
Periklés, complete it. The growth and expansion of 
Democracy at this epoch may with much advantage 
be read and considered, along with the reasoning of 
Mons. Guizot, who has truly remarked that there is 
nothing of that principle, nor of its phases of So- 
cialism or Communism, which are not of ancient pat- 
tern in the annals of mankind. 

The sixth volume conducts us from the thirty years’ 
Truce, through the Peloponnesian war, with all the 
vicissitudes in the relations of the Grecian states, 
their internal revolutions and external changes, from 
alliances into hostilities, and vice versa; until the 
peace of Nikias partially restores concord. Towards 
the close, the author's justification of Kleon, and 
rescue of his character from the clouds which have 
enveloped it, will, we think, be read with as much 
gratification, in proof of the abilities displayed by the 
author throughout his work, as any other part what- 
ever. From Thucydidés this is more readily accom- 
plished than from Aristophanes; in truth, it seems 
always more easy to contest points, and refute state- 
ments in grave history, than to grapple with them on 
the mimic stage. Emphatically does Hamlet attribute 
such indelible and immortal effects to “the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the times ;” and “ the knights” 
of his personal enemy, Aristophanes, has done more 
to damage the memory of Kleon than all the rest 
that has been written against him and it. 








RANKE’S PRUSSIA. 


Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg ; and History 
of Prussia, during the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
By Leopold Ranke. Translated by Sir Alexander 
and Lady Duff Gordon. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

A aistory of any European Power at this epoch, and 

especially of one the growth of three or four genera- 

tions, like Prussia, resembles the first act of a Play, or, 
perhaps more correctly, the introductory part to a Pan- 
tomime, before the characters cast their old shapes, 
and jump into the new, of Harlequin, Columbine, Pan- 
taloon, and Clown. The race of the Races has begun ; 
and the wand of the political conjuror is busy, just as 
Harlequin’s lath. Here are people who have dwelt 
athousand miles an] a thousand years apart, presto, 
to be brought together to witness some leap of the 
tumbler, or some disguised feat of the clown. That they 
have become (if ever they were before) the same, and 
are as different as different tropic and frigid climes, 
different laws, different customs, different religions, 
and different everythings can have made them, is no 
matter if the Pantomime needs to call them together 


The crowd is on the stage, with every aspect and feel- 
ing that can distinguish man from man; whirl goes 
the wand, and in an instant they all turn’'/into the 
same original stock, and display the same identical 
nationalities. The theatre, we are told, is the very 
reflex image of the times; and Slavi, Celts, Saxons, 
Jews, Ishmaelites, Huns, Vandals, now to be consoli- 
dated in masses for distribution over the earth, is 
hardly too wild a fancy to imitate scenic representa- 
tion. But what part is Prussia to assume in the 
melodrama? Her population is not homogeneous 
enough for a race-nationality. Must she dismiss 
her Franks, or Gauls, or Polish Slavonians, and 
act the German alone? Professor Ranke’s history 
points to such an aggrandizement, but without 
the loppings called for by the new idea of un- 
doing all the race-mixtures which time has brought 
about, and resolving mankind into their primal 
elements. What are to become of Englishmen, 
the offspring of so many sires and mothers (British, 
Celtic, Pictish, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, 
French, &c.'&e &c.), we cannot guess; nor the 
destiny of some of their posterity, such as Mulattos, 
Quadroons, Half-reds, Half-castes, and Heaven knows 
how many varieties of the genus homo. These in- 
quiries, however, have little to do with past Prussian 
annals; and into the future, in either case, it were 
vain to attempt to penetrate. 

The translators of this work have done it every 
justice, and its Continental repute is a guarantee of 
its value and importance. It reflects many new lights 
upon points of biographical and national interest; 
and the former, indeed, are most national, for in the 
characters of the monarchs was concentrated and 
evolved the rise of Prussia from a secondary to a first - 
rate German power. The account of the utilitarian 
soldier, Frederick William, and of his miserable quar- 
rels with his son Frederick II., is one of the most 
striking instances; and the author labours hard to 
paint the tyrannical cruelties of the former, as well as 
his perverse scheme of princely education, and the 
consequent foibles and vices of the latter, in as favour- 
able colours as possible. Many documents have been 
consulted to authenticate this picture. The relations 
between Prussia and England, connected with the 
intermediate link of Hanover, from the beginning to 
the middle of last century; and the tidal flux and re- 
flux of the negotiations for intermarriages between 
the royal families, display very remarkable political 
data, and show on what odd circumstances the fates 
and fortunes of a people are often dependent. But 
we cannot enter upon the vast expanse of Silesian, 
Prussian, French, Austrian, Spanish, Russian, Swed- 
ish, Bavarian, Bohemian, and other interwoven sys- 
tems of policy minutely opened to examination in 
these volumes. They close the page nearly a hun- 
dred years ago; and Frederick’s religious, literary, 
and scientific concerns occupy the last two or three 
sheets. The foundation of the Academy, the Society 
of Sans Souci, Maupertuis, Voltaire, and other 
strange companions, are cursorily noticed; and in 
the end the theme is wound up in a manner which 
satisfactorily completes a work, not only of great at- 
traction to the Children of German Fatherland, but 
generally to every European country. 








MONS. GUIZOT. 

De la Democratie en France, par M. Guizot. 
Paris: V. Masson. London: Dulau and Co. 
Tuis French edition of M. Guizot’s celebrated 
treatise is peculiarly worthy of notice, from a brief 
prefatory introduction, and an announcement on the 

fly-leaf. 

The former expresses the author's belief that nothing 
personal to himself can be found in his publication ; 
and his opinion, that in the presence of such impor- 
tant matters, he who did not forget self, deserved to 
be for ever forgotten. “ The more I have thought (he 
says), the more firmly have I felt the conviction, that 
the great evil, the evil which is at the bottom of all these 
evils, which undermine and destroy governments and 
the liberties of the people—the dignity of the one, 
and the happiness of the other—is the evil which I 





for a trick, The transformation is a marvellous one. 


“ The elevation of M. Louis Napoléon Buonaparte 
to the presidency of the Republic,—will it be an 
effectual remedy for this evil? The future will show 
us. That which I said the day after his election, I 
would have said equally if General Cavaignac had 
been chosen. It is to no individual name that grand 
social truths address themselves; it is to society 
itself.” 

The publishers state that M. Guizot, “dans sa re- 
traite de Brompton,” is (as was mentioned in the 
Literary Gazette some months ago) assiduously em- 
ployed on his History of the English'Revolution, the 
two ensuing volumes of which will contain the period 
of the Republic under Cromwell, and be illustrated by 
curious documents, the fruit of the writer's access to 
valuable papers. A new edition of the reign of 
Charles I., with an introduction comprising new and 
inedited materials, is also about to appear; and this 
introduction, it is stated, will trace the general pro- 
gress of the history of our Revolution, from the 
accession of Charles I. to the expulsion of James IT. 

The public will look with deep interest for the 
issue of these works. 








CERVANTES. 

El Buscapié. By Miguel de Cervantes. Translated 
from the Spanish by Thomasina Ross. Bentley. 
“THE title Buscapié seems to have been suggested 
by one of those quaint conceits common to the Span- 
ish writers of the sixteenth century. The word, ety- 
mologically considered, is compounded of busca 
(seek ; from the verb buscar to seek), and pié (foot) ; 
and it signifies in the Spanish language a squib or 
cracker, which, being thrown down in the streets by 
boys and mischievous persons, rolls about and gets 
between the feet of passers-by. Towards the close of 
the Work itself Cervantes thus explains his reason 
for selecting this title. ‘I call this little book, Bus- 
capié, he says, ‘to show to those who seek the foot 
with which the ingenious Knight of La Mancha limps, 
that he does not limp with either, but that he goes 
firmly and steadily on both, and is ready to challenge 
the grumbling critics who buzz about like wasps.’ ” 

We will not engage in the learned, or non-learned 
dispute, whether the attribution of this work to Cer- 
vantes is authentic; the story of the manuscript is 
openly told by Miss Ross, and it is for believers and 
infidels to decide for themselves on the question. It 
is a defence of Don Quixote from the criticisms with 
which it was assailed, and in this respect resembles 
Cervantes’ own introduction to new editions. Whether 
he thought it worth while to take the same course, in 
a separate publication, like El Buscapié, and this is 
it, we cannot determine ; but we truly state that there 
is a good deal of Cervantic humour in the composi- 
tion, some annotations of Don Adolfo de Castro, illus- 
trative of the Spanish literature of the age, a charac- 
teristic portrait of Cervantes, and a memoir of his 
eventful life, well put together by our very clever 
countrywoman. 

The sportive argument (with neat sly inuendos] is 
set forth in a dialogue between an admirer of the 
knight of La Mancha, and a bachelor of laws, of an 
adverse opinion, who meet on the road; and a single 
extract will enable our readers to surmise the drift 
and style of the debate. The bachelor speaks of the 
book, which in his judgment is not worth two far- 
things, and adds: “ ‘ Itis full of fooleries and absurdi- 
ties;—a tissue of extravagant improbabilities :—in 
short, one of those works which have an injurious 
effect on the public taste.’ 

“So saying, he turned over a few leaves of the 
book, and J, glancing my eye upon it, spied on one 
of the pages, the words :—el ingenioso hidalgo. For 
a moment I felt astounded, and like one, who, by a 
sudden surprise, is deprived of the power of utter- 
ance ; but, soon recovering my presence of mind, I 
said :— 

“¢ Pardon me, seiior, this bock, which you declare 
to be full of absurdity and nonsense, is really very 
diverting ; and instead of being injurious in its ten- 
dency, is perfectly harmless. It is a pleasant relation 





assail—the Democratic Idolatry. 


of some very amusing adventures, and its author de- 
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serves to be commended, for having hit upou such a 
device for banishing from the republic of letters, the 
absurd books of knight-errantry, with their affected 
sentiment and bombastic phraseology. Moreover, 
the author of this book is bowed down by misfortunes 
more than by years; and though he looks forward 
with hope to the reward that may possibly hereafter 
crown his labours, yet he is nevertheless disheartened 
to see the world so pleased with folly and falsehood, 
and to witness the annoyances and hindrances thrown 
in the way of talent. In courts and in palaces, and 
among the great and the high-born, it has become the 
fashion to disesteem men who follow the noble pro- 
fession of letters; and no arguments that can be ad- 
vanced against this misjudgment are strong enough 
to remove it. The consequence is, that when by 
chance an author of talent gains any influence by his 
writings, he is speedily cried down, and his life be- 
comes a course of vexation and disappointment.” 

“* All persons,’ said the bachelor, ‘do not regard 
books of chivalry as fictions and impostures, and 
their authors as inventors of falsehood and foolery. 
Such books, thongh not approved by sages, are never- 
theless admired and accredited by the mass of people. 
There are even men of wisdom and good understand- 
ing who put faith in the reality of the valorous 
achievements of those knights-errant, who used to 
sally from their homes in quest of adventures; each 
devoutly repeating the name of the lady of his 
thoughts, and invoking her succour in the perils he 
was about to encounter,—perils voluntarily sought 
by men who could not behold a grievance without 
endeavouring to redress it, or a wrong without at- 
tempting to right it. Would to heaven! (and these 
words he uttered with a sorrowful look), that I could 
meet with some knight-erraut who would undertake 
to right my wrong,—I mean my bump, which is a 
grievance I should like to see redressed. But for 
that, and these unshapely limbs, my shortness of sta- 
ture, a superfluous length of nose, a peculiar stare in 
my eyes, and too great an expansion of mouth,—but 
for these trifles, I should be one of the most gallant- 
looking gentlemen in the world: none would be more 
admired by the ladies, or more envied by the men. 
My mother’s neighbours used to tell her when I was 
a little child that I was the living likeness of my 
father, who was a brave soldier in the army of the 
invincible emperor. He served in the war in Flan- 
ders, fighting in all the hottest battles and skir- 
mishes ; always the last to engage in the attack, and 
the first to commence the retreat. It happened one 
day that Captain Luis Quijada, who held a command 
in the Lombardy forces, perceiving my father partly 
concealed behind a tree, thought he was a spy, and 
ordered him to be seized. But my father excused 
himself, saying that he was watching the movements 
of the enemy’s infantry, for he had learned from a 
wounded Flemish soldier, (one of the heretics,) that 
the enemy proposed, after a feigned retreat, to make a 
sudden assault on our camp at its weakest point. 
With this, and on the intercession of some soldiers, 
who knew my father to be a man of courage and 
honour, Captain Luis Quijada pardoned him, on con- 
dition that at daybreak—’ 

“ © Stay—stay! Sefior Licentiate, said I,‘ whither 
are you straying? You were speaking of the in- 
genious hidalgo, Don Quixote de la Mancha, and, 
after fluttering like a butterfly from flower to flower, 
you have wandered to the heroic deeds of your father 
in the Flanders war. Between the one subject and 
the other, there is as much affinity as that existing 
between Mingo Rebulgo and Calaynos.’ 

“To this the bachelor replied,—‘ Such as I am, 
God has made me. Aristotle, you know, condemns 
taciturn people, and the old proverb says :—‘ against 
the silent man be on your guard.’ ‘Therefore I think 
it is well to be talkative.’ 

““* But sefior, I presume, if you will do me the 
favour to listen, (this I said, observing his loquacious 
disposition,) I would remind you of another of our 
old Spanish proverbs, which is, al buen callar llaman 
sago. And there is another old saying, que dice el 
ndero no es todo vero. 

“+ Right, answered the bachelor, ‘and no doubt 








you have heard the proverb andando gana la accita 
que no estandose queda. Therefore, sir, with your 
good leave, I will relate to you how my father came 
to be made a Captain.” 

And so the matter works to the end, and we must 
say has amused us considerably. 








ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Layard’ Nineveh, and its Remains. 
(Third Notice.] 

[We are happy to see that the ship Apprentice, from Bus- 
sorah, (or, as Mr. Layard writes, Busrah), has arrived at the 
St. Katherine’s docks, with seventeen cases more of Assyrian 
antiquities, and one large figure, also belonging to Mr. 
Layard’s discoveries. They are, we doubt not, by this time, 
lodged within the walls of the British Museum.—Ed. L. G.] 
WE now proceed with the sketches of the Yezidis, 
or Devil-worshippers, as promised in our last :— 

“The Yezidis were, some years ago, a very powerful 
tribe. Their principal strongholds were the district 
which I was now visiting, and the Jebel Sinjar, a 
solitary mountain rising in the centre of the Meso- 
potamian desert to the north of Mosul. The last in- 
dependent chief of the Yezidis of Sheikhan was Ali 
Bey, the father of Hussein Bey. He was beloved by 
his tribe, and sufficiently brave and skilful in war to 
defend them, for many years, against the attacks of 
the Kurds and Mussulmans of the plain. The pow- 
erful Bey of Rowandiz, who had united most of the 
Kurdish tribes of the surrounding mountains under 
his banner, and had defied for many years the Turks 
and the Persians, resolved to crush the hateful sect 
of the Yezidis. Ali Bey’s forces were greatly inferior 
in numbers to those of his persecutor. He was de- 
feated, and fell into the hands of the Rowandiz chief, 
who put him to death. The inhabitants of Sheikhan 
fled to Mosul. It was in spring; the river had over- 
flowed its banks, and the bridge of boats had been 
removed. A few succeeded in crossing the stream ; 
but a vast crowd of men, women, and children were 
left upon the opposite side, and congregated on the 
great mound of Kouyunjik. The Bey of Rowandiz 
followed them. An indiscriminate slaughter ensued ; 
and the people of Mosul beheld, from their terraces, 
the murder of these unfortunate fugitives, who cried 
to them in vain for help—for both Christians and 
Mussulmans rejoiced in the extermination of an 
odious and infidel sect, and no arm was lifted in 
their defence. Hussein Bey, having been carried by 
his mother to the mountains, escaped the general 
slaughter. He was carefully brought up by the Ye- 
zidis, and from his infancy had been regarded as their 
chief. 

“ The inhabitants of the Sinjar were soon after sub- 
dued by Mehemet Reshid Pasha, and a second time 
by Hafiz Pasha. On both occasions there was a 
massacre, and the population was reduced by three- 
fourths. The Yezidis took refuge in caves, where 
they were either suffocated by fires lighted at the 
mouth, or destroyed by discharges of cannon. 

“It will be remembered that Mohammedans, in 
their dealings with men of other creeds, make a dis- 
tinction between such as are believers in the sacred 
books, and such as have ne recognised inspired 
works. To the first category belong Christians of all 
denominations, as receiving the two testaments; and 
the Jews, as followers of the old. With Christians 
and Jews, therefore, they may treat, make peace, and 
live; but with such as are included in the second 
class, the good Mussulman can have no intercourse. 
No treaty nor oath, when they are concerned, is 
binding. They bave the choice between conversion 
and the sword, and it is unlawful even to take tribute 
from them. The Yezidis, not being looked upon as 
‘ Masters of a Book,’ have been exposed for centuries 
to the persecution of the Mohammedans. ‘The ha- 
rems of the south of Turkey have been recruited from 
them. Yearly expeditions have been made by the 
governors of provinces into their districts; and, 
whilst the men and women were slaughtered without 
mercy, the children of both sexes were carried off, 
and exposed for sale in the principal towns. These 
annual hunts were one of the sources of revenue of 
Beder Khan Bey; and it was the custom of the 





Pashas of Baghdad and Mosul to let loose the irre- 
gular troops upon the ill-fated Yezidis, as an easy 
method of satisfying their demands for arrears of 
pay. ‘This system was still practised to a certain ex- 
tent within a very few months; and gave rise to 
atrocities scarcely equalled in the better known slave 
trade. It may be hoped that the humane and tolerant 
policy of the Sultan, which has already conferred 
such great and lasting benefits upon multitudes of 
his subjects, will be extended to this unfortunate 
sect. 

“ It was not unnatural that the Yezidis should re- 
venge themselves, whenever an opportunity might 
offer, npon their oppressors. They formed them- 
selves into bands, and were long the terror of the 
country. No Mussulman that fell into their hands 
was spared. Caravans were plundered, and mer- 
chants murdered without mercy. Christians, how. 
ever, were not molested; for the Yezidis looked upon 
them as fellow-sufferers for religion’s sake. 

“ These acts of retaliation furnished an excuse for 
the invasion of the Sinjar by Mehemet Reshid and 
Hafiz Pashas. Since the great massacres which then 
took place, the Yezidis have been completely subdued, 
and have patiently suffered under their misfortunes. 
Their devotion to their religion is no less remarkable 
than that of the Jews; and I remember no instance 
of a person of full age renouncing his faith. ‘They 
invariably prefer death, and submit with r@signation 
to the tortures inflicted upon them. Even children 
of tender age, although educated in Turkish harems, 
and nominally professing the Mussulman religion, 
have frequently retained in secret the peculiar doe- 
trines of the sect, and have been in communication 
with Yezidi priests. 

“ The Yezidis recognise one Supreme Being; but, 
as far as J could learn, they do not offer up any direct 
prayer or sacrifice to Him. Sheikh Nasr endeavoured 
to evade my questions on this subject; and appeared 
to shun, with superstitious awe, every topic connected 
with the existence and attributes of the Deity. The 
common Mohammedan forms of expression —half 
oath, half ejaculation—are nevertheless frequently in 
the mouths of the people, but probably from mere 
habit. The name of the Evil spirit is, however, 
never mentioned; and any allusion to it by others, so 
vexes and irritates them, that it is said they have put 
to death persons who have wantonly outraged their 
feelings by its use. So far is their dread of offending 
the Evil principle carried, that they carefully avoid 
every expression which may resemble in sound the 
name of Satan, or the Arabic word for ‘ accursed.’ 
Thus, in speaking of a river, they will not say Shat, 
because it is too nearly connected with the first syl- 
lable in Sheitan, the Devil; but substitute Nahr. 
Nor, for the same reason, will they utter the word 
Keitan, thread or fringe. Naal, a horse-shoe, and 
naal-band, a farrier, are forbidden words; because 
they approach to Jaan, a curse, and mdloun, ac 
cursed. 

“ When they speak of the devil, they do so with 
reverence, as Melek Taous, King Peacock, or Melek 
el Kout, the mighty angel. Sheikh Nasr distinctly 
admitted that they possessed a bronze or copper! 
figure of a bird, which, however, he was careful in 
explaining was only looked upon as a symbol, and 
not as an idol. It always remains with the great 


Sheikh, and is carried with him wherever he may © 
When deputies are sent to any distance to © 


journey. 
collect money for the support of the tomb and the 
priests, they are furnished with a small image of if, 
(I understood the Sheikh to say made in wax, ) which 


is shown to those amongst whom they go, as @ © 
This symbol is called 
the Melek Taous, and is held in great reverence 


authority for their mission. 


Much doubt has prevailed amongst travellers as 0 
its existence; but Sheikh Nasr, when I had @ 
opportunity of speaking to him in private, so frankly 
admitted it, that I consider the question as completely 
set at rest. 


visit, when he was completely off his guard. 





The admission of the Sheikh is mor / 
over confirmed, by the answer of the guardian of the | 
tomb, to a question which I put to him on my first | 





« They believe Satan to be the chief of the Angeli¢ F 
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host, now suffering punishment for his rebellion 
against the Divine will; but still all-powerful, and to 
be restored hereafter to his high estate in the celestial 
hierarchy. He must be conciliated and reverenced, 
they say; for as he now has the means of doing 
evil to mankind, so will he hereafter have the power 
of rewarding them, Next to Satan, but inferior to 
him in might and wisdom, are seven arch-angels, 
who exercise a great influence over the world: they 
are Gabrail, Michail, Raphail, Azrail, Dedrail, Azra- 
pheel, and Shemkeel. Christ, according to them, 
was also a great angel, who had taken the form of 
man. He did not die on the cross, but ascended to 
heaven. 

“ They hold the Old Testament in great reverence, 
and believe in the cosmogony of Genesis, the Deluge, 
and other events recorded in the Bible. They do not 
reject the New Testament, nor the Koran; but con- 
sider them less entitled to their veneration. Still 
they always select passages from the latter for their 
tombs and holy places. Mohammed they look upon 
as a prophet; as they do Abraham, and the patri- 
archs. 

“They expect the second coming of Christ, as 
well as the re-appearance of Imaum Mehdi, giving 
credence to the Mussulman fables relating to him. 

“ Sheikh Adi is their great saint; but I could not 
learn any particulars relating to him; indeed the 
epoch of his existence seemed doubtful. 

“They baptize in water, like the Christians; if 
possible, within seven days after birth. They cir- 
cumcise at the same age, and in the same manner as 
the Mohammedans; and reverence the sun, and have 
many customs in common with the Sabeans, with 
whom they have more in common than with any 
other sect. 

“T have,” says our author, “ already alluded to 
their reverence for the sun, and have described the 
temple and the oxen dedicated to that luminary. 
They are accustomed to kiss the object on which its 
first beams fall; and I have frequently, when travel- 
ling in their company at sunrise, observed them per- 


form this ceremony. For fire, as symbolic, they have | 
nearly the same reverence; they never spit into it, | 


but frequently pass their hands through the flame, 
kiss them, and rub them over their right eyebrow, or 
sometimes over the whole face. The colour blue, to 
them, as to the Sabeans, is an abomination, and 
never to be worn in dress, or to be used in their 
houses. Their Kubleh, or the place to which they 
look whilst performing their holy ceremonies, is that 
part of the heavens in which the sun rises, and to- 
wards it they turn the faces of their dead. In their 
fondness for white linen, in their cleanliness of 
habits, and in their frequent ablutions, they also re- 
semble the Sabeeans. 

“ The lettuce, and I believe the bamiyah, and some 
other vegetables, are never eaten by them. Pork is 
unlawful; but not wine, which is drunk by all. Al- 
though they assert that meat should not be eaten, 
unless the animal has been slain according to the 
Mosaic and Mohammedan law, they do not object to 
partake of the food of Christians. 

“T could not learn that there were any religious 
observances on marriage; nor are the number of 
wives limited. I was informed by the Cawals that 
the men and women merely presented themselves to 
a Sheikh, who ascertains that there is mutual con- 
sent. A ring is then given to the bride, or some- 
times money instead, A day is fixed for rejoicings. 
They drink sherbet, and dance, but have no religious 
ceremonies, 

_ “ Mirkan is one of the principal Yezidi settlements 
in the Sinjar. Its inhabitants had been exposed to 
great extortions, and many were put to death when 
Mohammed Pasha visited the mountain. They ex- 
pected similar treatment at our hands. No promises 
could remove their fears, and they declared their in- 
tention of resolutely defending their village. The 
Pasha sent up an officer of his household, with a few 
uregular troops, to re-assure them, and to restore 
obedience. I accompanied him. As we entered the 
Village we were received by a general discharge of 
fire-arms, Two horsemen, who had accidentally, — 





and as I thought at the time somewhat disrespectfully, 
—pushed forward before the officer and myself, fell 
dead at our feet, and several of our party were 
wounded. The Pasha, exasperated at this unprovoked 
and wanton attack, ordered an advance of the Hytas 
and Arab irregulars ; who, long thirsting for plunder, 
hastened towards the village. The Yezidis had al- 
ready deserted it, and had taken refuge in a narrow 
gorge ; abounding in caverns and isolated rocks,— 
their usual place of refuge on such occasions. 

“ The village was soon occupied; the houses were 
entered, and plundered of the little property that had 
been left behind. A few aged women and decrepit 
old men, too infirm to leave with the rest, and found 
hiding in the small dark rooms, were murdered, and 
their heads severed from their bodies. Blazing fires 
were made in the neat dwellings, and the whole vil- 
lage was delivered to the flames. Even the old 
Pasha, with his grey hair and tottering step, hurried 
to and fro amongst the smoking ruins, and helped 
to add the torch where the fire was not doing its 
work. 

“ The old Turkish spirit of murder and plunder was 
roused; the houses were soon burnt to the ground ; 
but the inhabitants were still safe. When the irre- 
gulars had secured all the property they could dis- 
cover, they rushed towards the gorge, scarcely believ- 
ing that the Yezidis would venture to oppose them. 
But they were received by a steady and well-directed 
fire. The foremost fell, almost to a man. The 
caverns were high up amongst the rocks, and all at- 
tempts to reach them completely failed. The contest 
was carried on till night: when the troops, dispirited 
and beaten, were called back to their tents. 


“In the evening the heads of the miserable old- 


men and women, taken in the village, were paraded 
about the camp ; and those who were fortunate enough 
to possess such trophies, wandered from tent to tent, 
claiming a present as a reward for their prowess. I 
appealed to the Pasha, who had been persuaded that 
every head brought to him was that of a powerful 
chief, and after some difficulty prevailed upon him to 
have them buried; but the troops were not willing to 
obey his orders, and it was late in the night before 
they were induced to resign their bloody spoil, which 
they had arranged in grim array, and lighted up with 
torches. 

“On the following morning the contest was re- 
newed; but the Yezidis defended themselves with 
undiminished courage. The first who ventured into 
the gorge was the commander of a body of irregular 
troops, one Osman Agha, a native of Lazistan. He 
advanced boldly at the head of his men. On each 
side of him was a Suiter, with his small kettle-drums 
by his side, and the tails of foxes in his cap. He had 
scarcely entered the valley, when two shots from the 
rocks above killed his two supporters. The troops 
rushed forward, and attempted to reach the caves in 
which the Yezidis had taken refuge. Again they were 
beaten back by their unseen enemies. Every shot 
from the rocks told, whilst the Pasha’s troops were 
unable to discover, but by the thin smoke which 
marked the discharge of the rifle, the position of those 
who defended the gorge. The contest lasted during 
the day, but without results. The loss of the Hytas 
was very considerable; not acavern had been carried ; 
nor a Yezidis, as far as the assailants could tell, killed, 
or even wounded. 

“Then the Pasha ordered a fresh attack. To 
encourage his men he advanced himself into the 
gorge, and directed his carpet to be spread on a 
rock. Here he sat, with the greatest apathy, 
smoking his pipe, and carrying on a frivolous con- 
versation with me, although he was the object of 
the aim of the Yezidis; several persons within a few 
feet of us falling dead, and the balls frequently throw- 
ing up the dirt into onr faces. Coffee was brought to 
him occasionally as usual, and his pipe was filled 
when the tobacco was exhausted, yet he was not a 
soldier, but what is termed “ aman of the pen.” I 
have freqently seen similar instances of calm indiffer- 
ence in the midst of danger amongst Turks, when 
such displays were scarcely called for, and would be 
very unwillingly made by any European. Notwith- 





standing the example set by his Excellency, and the 
encouragement which his presence gave to the troops, 
they were not more successful in their attempts to 
dislodge the Yezidis than they had been the day be- 
fore. One after another the men were carried out of 
the ravine, dead or dying. The wounded were 
brought to the Pasha, who gave them water, money, 
or words of encouragement. The ‘ Ordou cadesi,’ or 
Cadi of the camp, reminded them that it was against 
the infidels they were fighting; that every oue who 
fell by the enemies of the prophet was rewarded 
with instant translation to Paradise; whilst those 
who killed an unbeliever were entitled to the same 
inestimable privilege. The dying were comforted, 
and the combatants animated by the promises and 
exhortations of the Cadi; who, however, kept himself 
well out of the way of danger behind arock. He 
was a fanatic, the fellow; and his self-satisfied air 
and comfortable obesity, had created in me very 
strong feelings of indignation and disgust : — not 
diminished by the new principles of international law 
which he propounded, in my presence, to the Pasha. 
‘If I swore an oath to these unbelieving Yezidis,’ 
asked his Excellency, ‘ and in consequence thereof, 
believing their lives to be secure, they should sur- 
render, how far am I bound thereby?” ‘The Yezidis 
being Infidels,’ replied his Reverence, smoothing down 
his beard, ‘are in the same category as other unbe- 
lievers,—here his eye turned on me ;—‘ as they do 
not understand the true nature of Gad, and of his 
prophet, they cannot understand the true nature of 
an oath; consequently it is not binding upon them; 
and therefore, as there is no reciprocity, it cannot be 
binding upon you. Not only could you put them to 
the sword, after they had surrendered upon the faith 
of your oath, but it is your duty as a good Mussulman 
to do so; for the unbelievers are the enemies of God 
and his prophet.’ Here he again honoured me with 
a particularlook. The Pasha, as soon as the ex- 
pounder of the law had departed, thought it necessary 
to condemn the atrocious doctrines which I had heard, 
and to assure me that the Cadi was an ass. This 
fanatic was half Kurd, half Arab, and was a specimen 
of the religious chiefs who dwell in Kurdistan, and 
in the towns on its borders; and are constantly in- 
citing the Mohammedans against the Christians, and 
urging them to shed their blood. I need scarcely 
say that the abominable opinions which they profess, 
are not shared by any respectable Turk or Mussul- 
man; and will no longer, it is to be hoped,—now 
that the Porte has established its authority in Kur- 
distan,—lead to massacres of the Sultan's Christian 
subjects.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








The History of Ireland, from the Earliest Period 
of Irish Annals to the Present Time. By T. 
Wright, Esq. Tallis. 

WE have not noticed this history as it proceeded 

in numbers, being somewhat repelled from the 

first, as in former productions on the same sub- 
ject, by the more than dubious legendary lore of 
which it is (no matter how well done) a com- 
pilation, and, though not in this instance yet in others, 

a compilation to serve religious and political views. 

But now. in a considerable volume, we have the dark 

ages passing into the more certain (though still often 

equivocal) light of the medieval ages, and when we 

are, as here, brought to Henry VIII., we hope for a 

respite to the uninterrupted and merciless killing and 

slaying, betraying and mussacring, by which this 
pride of Isles, the ‘“‘ Emerald,” has ever been made the 

“Ruby.” The literary portion of the publication is far 

too good to be ranked with those productions which 

are generally worked out in task-work for publishing 
purposes ; and which even Johnson, Goldsmith, and 

Chalmers could not redeem from that useful category, 

so unfavourable to the application of deep research, 

learning, or genius. It is truly an excellent popular 
history. The embellishments are in the usual liberal 
style of Messrs. Tallis’s works: if we look at the 
title-page, Eithne, by H. Warren and J. Rogers, we 
would say almost too liberal ; nor does the picture of 
the capture of Lord Edward Fitzgerald agree with the 
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letterpress facts of that event. We can allow artists 
to do the death of St. Patrick, or any of his contem- 
poraries or i liat s,as pl their 
fancy; but an historical incident of our own day 
ought to be trueto truth. These, however, are hardly 
blemishes in a performance like this, which, finished 
with the same talent in the writer, and spirit (at a 
very cheap rate) in the publisher, may everywhere 
serve as avery good, or rather superior, every-day 
History of Ireland. 

Apollyon. By Col. F. T. Butler, H.P. Partridge 

and Oakey. 

THE author treats of the Slavonian action or re- 
action, and is desperately hostile to the passive sem- 
blance of Russia. He anticipates a universal empire 
(at any rate an attempt for it) from the diplomatic 
politics, and gigantic repose (in seeming) of that ad- 
vancing empire. Our humble opinion is, that, with 
the press, and the growing (not full grown) sense of 
mankind, all apprehensions of universal empire are 
ideal, and of universal despotism only “ pour rire.” 


Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, and Episodes in 
Ancestral Story. By J. Bernard Burke. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

Some books, from. their being of a kind to lift and 
lay down during any small vacant space of time, and 
furnishing enough of various entertainment to beguile 
the patch of day or night in a pleasant manner, have 
been called Parlour Books ; and this is one of them 
par excellence. You cannot dip into it any where 
without finding something to interest and amuse you. 
There are hundreds of tragical or touching tales, 
curious anecdotes, remarkable legends and traditions, 
historical facts, family relics, and other miscellanies, 
which are all the more aitractive from being generally 
authentic, and the rest not invented but derived from 
old beliefs and transmitted stories. Some have made 
much public noise before, but others are collected 
from less known sources, and form, with the more 
notorious, a melange altogether of delectable light 
reading, not without a considerable proportion of in- 
structive information. 
Spring Flowers and Summer Blossoms. Dean & Son. 
Tuts is one of the nicest little books for little people 
that can be imagined. From four years old and up- 
wards (we will not limit the intelligence to which its 
lessons will be very serviceable), its tales, founded on 
or embellished by references to flowers, such as the 
snowdrop, wallflower, cowslip, primrose, violet, &c., 
will be excellently adapted to their young feelings, 
and instinctively fitted to their comprehensions. 
There is a purity of spirit, religion without cant, 
advice without dogmatism, and pathos without affec- 
tation, which we often look for in vain in more am- 
bitious productions. The simplicity of structure and 
natural turn in every part, agree with our ever- 
reiterated opinion of what children’s books ought to 
be; and we recommend this accordingly. 

An Essay on the Filial Duties, dc. By W.S. Gib- 

son, F.S.A. Pickering. 

Tuis is a very commendable essay (illustrated by apt 

anecdotes from older writers), to show how important 

it is to social happiness and public welfare, that chil- 
dren should love and obey their parents. We are of 
opinion, upon this truism, that an immense proportion 
of the errors of youth is but too justly attributable to 
the sins, foolishness, and want of system and example 
in “seniors.” Kindness to children, unaccompanied 
by caprice (not to speak of most injurious vices of 
temper, &c., displayed before them), will never be for- 
gotten in their after-life. Sow the seeds ingenuously 
and confidingly—do not drill or dibble them in—the 
crop will answer. 

Laneton Parsonage. Third Part. By the Rev. 
W. Sewell, B.D. Longmans. 

AvowED to be a tale for children, but surely far 
above the comprehension of any who have not reached, 
at least, fifteen years of age. Its object is to enforce 
the most evangelical views with regard to the church 
office of Confirmation ; and the opinions of the author 
are exemplified in the education of three young ladies, 
their different characters, and the discussions which 
tend at las! to their becoming “ fully Christians.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CALVIN THE REFORMER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
20, Porchester-terrace, Jan. 15, 1849. 

Sin,—In Dr. Stebbing’s translation of Henry's 
Life of Calvin, recently published,* occurs the follow- 
ing passage :—“ Calvin was born at Noyon, in Picar- 
dy, July 10, 1509. His father, Gerhard Cauvin, or 
Calvin, was procureur-fiscal of the lordship of Noyon, 
and secretary of the diocese. Hus grandfather, 
Bottcher, lived in a neighbouring village, Le Pont 
l'Evéque, where Calvin had many relations,” &.— 
Vol. I., p. 21. 

When I assure you, that the words printed above 
in italics should be, in conformity to the original 
German, “ His grandfather was a cooper in a neigh- 
bouring village,” &c., you will at once see the mistake 
into which Dr. Stebbing has fallen. It might at first 
sight appear a trifling error in a translator, to have 
converted a trade or occupation into a Christian 
name ; and in ordinary circumstances it would have 
sufficed to apprise the translator of his mistake, with 
a view to its correction in a second edition. But 
there have been so many systematic attempts of late 
to exalt the origin of Calvin, at the expense of truth, 
that this last palpable and, considering the general 
excellence of‘the translation, unaccountable mistake, 
seemed to me to offer a fitting opportunity to call 
your attention to the subject. This eager desire to 
aggrandise the Great Reformer, even on what might 
be supposed to be the immaterial question of bis 
ancestry, naturally results from the conduct of his 
enemies, who, both during his lifetime and long after 
his death, found a paltry but malignant satisfaction in 
vilifying his. birth and aspersing his connexions. 
(See Bayle’s Crit. Dict., art. “ Calvin.”) But Calvin 
himself, though eagle-eyed on all other points, was 
so dull as not to perceive that there was any stigma 
in being the grandson of a cooper; and his collateral 
descendants have as much satisfaction in tracing their 
origin to the cooper of Le Pont [Evéque, as if “all 
the blood of all the Howards” flowed in their veins. 
—I am, &e. JOSEPH CAUVIN. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—I am happy to find that the great cause to which 
I endeavoured to awaken the public mind nearly two 
years ago, assisted by your able advocacy, and a large 
influential committee, is now engaging, I may say, 
national attention ; and the remedy seriously sought 
after to solve the problem of the prime minister, viz., 
the treatment of the criminal. I reflect with much 
satisfaction upon the progress of our efforts in the 
cause of humanity,—a fit subject for exultation, and 
which must eventually triumph. 

Whilst crime is stated to be on the increase in 
Dorsetshire, and other counties, it is gratifying to find 
in this district of Essex, comprising the extensive 
parishes of Romford, Hornchurch, and Havering, con- 
sisting of a population of about 10,000, with one of 
the largest markets weekly, that so little crime comes 
under the cognizance of the magistracy. 

Our October sessions was a maiden one, and not a 
case for grand or petty juries ; at our January sessions 
yesterday we had but one case of stealing, which proves 
the great care and vigilance exercised here on be- 
half of the industrious. The societies established here 
to reward the meritorious, the employment of all who 
want labour, coupled with the facility of emigration, 
will do more to thin our prisons than all the mandlin 
comforts and expensive reformatory processes now so 
generally adopted in our gaols, which do so much in- 
jury, and entail so heavy arate upon the country.+ While 
parties are struggling about new faols, and reforma- 
tory systems in prisons, it would be well for our legis- 
lature and the magistracy to consider the most im- 
portant of all measures—“ the prevention of crime,” 
by relieving the community of so vast a number of 
prison population, who are daily thrust out to prey 





* We have not seen the publication.— Ep. L. G. 
+ This is one of the uncontrolled and most egregious 
evils of the existing system.—Ep. L. G. 








again, of necessity, upon the vitals of the people, and 
thus continue a heavy charge upon the industry of the 
country. Whilst we lack a wholesome remedy—whilst 
the man has anywhere to flee for refuge but to gaol 
again, the evil must increase; but if a system were 
seriously adopted of giving productive labour at home 
or abroad, which must be a source of national eco- 
nomy, the prisons at present in existence would soon 
be found tenantless; at all events, rearing new gaols 
with such ruinous charge upon the country, is highly 
inexpedient. 

Facts are stubborn things; and I am anxious to 
show that, out of a population of about 10,000, the 
results of our two quarter sessions prove that an 
interest taken in the welfare of the labouring popula- 
tion produces at all times the desirable result, viz., 
“the prevention of crime.”—-I am, &c. 

Joun LauriE, Magistrate, de. 
Marshalls, near Romford, 
Jan. 6, 1849. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 3rd.—Sir H. Dela Beche inthe chair. Read Ist:— 
“ On the Fluvio-marine Beds of Hampshire,” by Mr. 
J.C. Moore. Mr. Moore has succeeded in tracing 
the fluvio-marine beds of Hordwell Cliff and the Isle 
of Wight, as far east as Bealieu in the New Forest, 
They consist of yellowish sands overlying purplish 
clays, and contain various characteristic fossils. 2nd, 
“ Further Observations on the Geology of Ridgway, 
near Weymouth,” by Mr, C. H. Weston. The author 
having examined several sections of the Wealden 
strata between Hastings and Lulworth, found the 
Hastings sands to be represented by a mass of varie- 
gated clays, loams, and sands, similar to those he 
had formerly described in the Ridgway section under 
that name. In these localities they also contain 1io 
fossils; and he thus considers his former views of 
the sequence of the strata in that interesting locality 
as fully confirmed. 3rd. “ On a Siliceous Zoophyte, 
Alcyonites parasiticum,” by Mr. J. S. Bowerbank. 
In a small slab of agate, from an unknown locality, 
the author observed what he considered the silicined 
fleshy body of a polyp, resembling the Alcyonidium 
of our own coast. From the mammillated surface 
of the polypidom seyeral smooth cylindrical ten- 
tacule project in various directions. From these 
appearances he conceives that the animal had died 
quietly and then been rapidly enveloped in the 
siliceous matter. To explain the vast quantities 
of silex which enters into the composition of fos- 
sils, Mr. Bowerbank states that there is no occa- 
sion to have recourse to thermal springs, or ex- 
treme heat and pressure, as is often done; since 
the amount of this earth set free during the decom- 
position of various rocks and minerals and carried 
by rivers into the sea is fully sufficient for the pur- 
pose. The numerous siliceous infusoria found, both 
recent and fossil, in various formations, prove the 
abundance of this substance dissolved in the waters 
of the ocean. This silica in solution appears to have 
a strong affinity for animal and vegetable matter,— 
and soon collects round and preserves any organic 
body exposed to its influence. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 18th.—Mr. J. T. Cooper, V.P., in the chair. 
Read :—“ Researches on the Volatile Organic Bases,” 
by A. W. Hofmann, Ph. D. IV. Anilo-amides.—In 
this paper the authordescribes some members of a class 
of bodies bearing to aniline the same relation which 
exists between the amides and ammonia, and which 
consequently may be called anilo-amides. The actions 
of moist chloride of cyanogen and of cyanic acid on 
aniline, or the double decomposition of an aniline salt 
with a cyanate, give rise to the formation of a sub- 
stance which, from its composition—C,,, H,, Ny, O.— 
might have been considered as anilo-urea, but which, 
from its behaviour, was recognised as a double com 
pound of carbamide and anilo-carbamide—NH,, 
CO, (C\,, H,), NH,, CO. In fact, when sub- 
jected to dry distillation, this compound is converted 





into anilo-carbamide, ammonia, and cyanuric acid; 
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the two latter substances arising from the decompo- 
sition of a multiple of carbamide. Anilo-carbamide 
may be likewise formed by the action of phosgene 
gas on aniline. ‘The study of the destructive distil- 
lation of hydro-sulpho-cyanate of aniline gave rise 
tothe discovery of a sulphur compound, correspond- 
ing to.anilo-carbamide, and which the author calls 
anilo-sulpho-carbamide — (C,,, H,), NH,, CO. 
This body forms likewise with great facility by the 
action of bisulphide of carbon upon aniline. Anilo- 
sulpho-carbamide exchanges its sulphur for oxygen, 
when either treated with an alcoholic solution of po 
tassa, or when boiled with protoxide of mercury, 
anilo-carbamide being formed. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Jan. 16th. — Mr. J. Field, president, in the chair. 
(Annual General Meeting.) The following gentle- 
men were elected to form the Council for the ensuing 
year:—J. Field, President ; W. Cubitt, J. M. Rendel, 
J, Simpson, and R. Stephenson, M.P., Vice Pre- 
sidents ; J. F. Bateman, G. P. Bidder, I. K. Brunel, 
J. Cubitt, J. Fowler, C. H. Gregory, J. Locke, M.P., 
J. R. McClean, C. May, and J. Miller, Members ; and 
W. Harding and T. Piper, Associates of Council. 
The Report of the Council was read, and from the 
statement of its financial position the society appeared 
tobe governed by men who had very properly re- 
stricted the ordinary expenditure within prudential 
limits, whilst the pressure of the times was felt so 
heavily by all classes. It, however, held out cheering 
hopes for the future, for, as it observed, “in a 
country like Great Britain, whose distinguishing cha- 
racteristic is energetic and indomitable courage in 
circumstances of difficulty, it is not probable that any 
foreign political excitement can long continue to ex- 
ercise a prejudicial effect; already the horizon is 
brightening, and a little reflection will demonstrate, 
that in proportion to the injury arising from the late 
stagnation, must be the activity on the resumption of 
the works ; and it appears to be acknowledged that 
the forced economy which has been practised during 
the past year, has caused such a necessity for sup- 
plies of working stock, and for the improvement of 
works, that the eugineering profession must be gene- 
rally benefited on the return of confidence in finan- 
cial affairs.” Telford medals were presented to the 
Earl of Lovelace, Messrs. Harrison, Mitchell and 
Ransome; council premiums of books to Messrs. 
Harrison and Jackson, and Telford premiums of 
books to Messrs. Redman, Green, and Rankine, with 
afew complimentary words to each from the presi- 
dent. Memoirs were read of the deceased members: 
Messrs. B. Cubitt, T. Hopkins, S. Fowls, members ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Brandreth, P. L. Campbell, F. Carle- 
ton, and T. EF. Steele, associates ; and J. Pope, gra- 
duate, These contained some very interesting bio- 
graphy, and, as a specimen, we may give parts from 
that of the late Tom Steele, who was a very old asso- 
ciate of the Institution, but of whom the Literary 
Gazette has already published an obituary notice :— 
“Mr, T. Ennis Steele was the descendant of an an- 
cient and honourable family in the County Clare ; 
graduated and took his degrees at Trinity College, 
Dublin, about the year 1817; then removed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1820, and obtained 
the degree of Master of Arts in that university. His 
attention being directed to the bad state of the navi- 
gation of the river Shannon, he determined to make 
& personal survey of the bed of the river, which he 
did in a very complete manner, employing sometimes 
Very original means, an account of which he published. 
Many of his suggestions have been followed in the 
Works that have been since executed in that river, 
still most lamentably deficient in engineering and 
national usefulness. But alas, fora carver of benefit 
to society, his ardent temperament (Steele and Irish 
to the back-bone) was such that he embarked deeply 
in Trish politics, and became the devoted follower of 
O'Connell, about 1825; expended the last of his for- 
tone, and, after a wild, fatuous, and excited struggle 
of more than 20 years, committed self-murder, ‘to 
all an example, to no one a pattern.’ Yet he was a 
fellow to love for his chivalrous feelings, and admire 





even for his eccentricities. 'There was nothing sordid 
or unworthy of the Gentleman in Tom Steele!” 
Votes of thanks were passed to the president, vice- 
presidents, &c. and the former, in returning thanks, 
gave a memoir of the late George Stephenson, and 
his connexion with the combination of the fire tubes 
and the blast pipe in the locomotive, which consti- 
tuted it the life of the present railway system. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
A CONVERSAZIONE was held, on Wednesday evening, 
at the society's rooms, museum, lecture-room, library, 
laboratories, &c. The meeting, compared with its pre- 
decessors, was decidedly flat, and there were fewer 
novelties, models, and objects of interest, than usual. 
Lamps and gas burners there were enough, and the 
popular electrical light—though not Mr. Staite’s—for 
the amusement of the juveniles; it appeared, how- 
ever, by the rush to the room where it was exhibited, 
and by the remarks we heard made upon it, a novelty 
both to young and old, and this, now-a-days, seems 
to us as wonderful as the light itself. The apparatus 
that most attracted our attention was a mechanical 
leech. A spring lancet produces a puncture in the 
form of the leech-bite, and a small tube, exhausted by 
vulcanized India rubber, pressed down, regaining its 
position when the pressure is removed, is the sucker. 
The principle, of course, is “ cupping,” and some ob- 
jection might be made to the weight of the exhausted 
tube, when the part was keenly sensitive, but there 
are many cases in which expeditious local blood- 
letting is of great moment, and a dozen punctures 
might be made, and twelve tubes set to work, in three 
minutes. Sir James Clarke, we believe, introduced 
a similar instrument some years ago. 





THE ARITHMAUREL. 
“ ARITHMAUREL” is a name involving the patro- 
nymic of one of the inventors, MM. Maurel and 
Jayet, given by them to their new calculating 
machine. The aurithmaurel is a rectangular copper 
box, twenty centimetres long, fifteen wide, and 
twelve high. This machine executes with great quick- 
ness the four rules of arithmetic. Its results extend 
even to tens of millions, and the inventors affirm that 
they could be increased to twelve figures, without 
sensibly enlarging its size. It gives, moreover—and 
this, in the opinion of the inventors, is one of its chief 
merits—the addition of the products of an indefinite 
series of multiplications, without any attention being 
paid to it. 


The Electric Telegraph.—Mr. Walker states that 
the particular wire used for this purpose was brought 
into existence by himself, and manufactured, under 
his eye, by Mr. Forster, so as to be introduced to 
the Electric Telegraph Company, in December, 1847, 
or January, ]848. Its object was to perfect the in- 
sulation necessary for the certain transmission of 
dispatches and messages; and soon after the period 
assigned, it was employed along the line, and through 
the tunnels, on the South Eastern Railway. Mr. W. 
adds that he has had specimens buried in a damp 
place in the earth for more than a year, and that they 
are still sound and good; and that those of the same 
kind, in Merstham Tunnel, in use since the 3rd of 
last July, are in equally uninjured condition. Claim- 
ing so much merit in getting the material into prac- 
tical service, Mr. Walker justly accords the credit of 
discovering the insulating properties of gutta percha 
to Mr. Faraday. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Thursday, Jan. 11th.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. 
Arthur Taylor communicated a conjectural sketch 
of the plan of ancient Roman London, as it stood in 
the earliest times. Mr. T. D. Hibbert exhibited an 
autograph receipt of Bradshaw the regicide. Major 
Macdonald exhibited some Hebrew and Greek MSS.; 
a silver ring found near Hastings, bearing an in- 
scription purporting that it was the ring of Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, and King of the Romans, brother of 
King Henry I1II.; a silver chain, of apparently 





oriental manufacture, found in the island of Inch- 
kenneth, one of the Hebrides; and a number of 
coins of the Saxon period. Captain W. H. Smyth 
communicated some observations on the name Cold 
Harbour so often found attached to ancient sites 
adjacent to Roman roads in this country. He 
pointed out the circumstance that they are generally 
found at bends of the ancient road, and he conjec- 
tures the name may be a corruption of the Latin 
coluber, and that there may also be some allusion in 
it to the ancient ophite or serpent worship. The 
secretary then read the first part of the description 
of the field of the battle of Towton, by Mr. R. Brooke. 
This great contest, fought on Palm Sunday, 
March 29, 1461, was, as is well known, the most 
decisive battle between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. Mr. Brooke gave very long notes of a 
personal survey of this celebrated field, which lays in 
the two parishes of Towton and Shanton, in York- 
shire, and attempted by this means to explain or 
conjecture the minor events of the battle. It con- 
tained a great deal of detail of an unimportant kind, 
and was altogether one of those papers of which 
it is next to impossible to give any satisfactory 
abstract. 

Thursday, Jan. 18th.—Mr. P. Colfter, treasurer, in 
the chair. A sepulchral brass, with two coats of 
arms, brought up from the bed of the Thames at 
London, were presented by Mr. Diamond; and Mr. 
Weld presented the matrix of the seal of Lord Fau- 
conberg. <A bronze fibula of an early period was 
exhibited by Mr. Nightingale. Mr. Corner exhibited 
a deed between Dugdale, Thoresby, and the daughter 
of Dugdale, relating to her marriage settlement when 
married to the celebrated Ashmole. The secretary 
concluded the reading of Mr Brooke's paper on the 
battle of Towton. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

Jan. 9th.—Dr. Beke read a paper, on the Sources of 
the Nile, in which, similar to his paper read at Swan- 
sea, lhe proceeded to consider as the sources of the 
river all those head-streams which rise along the ex- 
treme limits of the basin at the water-parting between 
the Nile and the basins of other African rivers flowing 
towards the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Atlantic, 
and the Mediterranean, respectively, or possessing 
separate hydrographical systems unconnected with 
the ocean. He then proceeded to determine the posi- 
tion of the sources of the Nile, in accordance with 
this view of the subject. 

Commencing at the isthmus of Suez, the water 
parting was traced along the desert country between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, till the high table-land of 
Abessinia is reached. Sections of this table-land 
were exhibited; and it was described as a succession 
of undulating plains, declining very gradually towards 
the W. and N.W., irregularly studded with loftier 
mountain masses, and intersected by numerous 
streams running in deep-cut valleys at a depression 
of from 3000 to 4000 feet below the general level of 
the country. These rivers flow north-westwards to 
join the main stream of the Nile, which skirts the 
western flank of the table-land, and forms the sink 
into which the waters are received; its current being 
very sluggish, and apparently almost stagnant except 
during the floods; so that, in the dry season, its bed 
consists of a succession of lakes and swamps rather 
than forming the channel of arunning stream. At 
Khartam, in 15° 37’ N, lat., at the junction of the 
Blue River with the Nile, the bed of the stream has 
been ascertained to be only 1525 feet above the level 
of the ocean: and it is not impossible that as far up 
as 5° N. lat, its absolute elevation does not exceed 
2000 feet. 

The high table-land of Eastern Africa appears to 
extend southwards beyond the equator: the country 
of Mono-Moézi, which lies to the south of 2° S. lat., 
being an elevated plain, to which the ascent is from 
the lowlands on the shores of the Indian Ocean to 
the north-west of Zanzibar. It cannot be said how 
far this table-land continues to form the boundary of 
the basin of the Nile; but it is manifest, that in pro- 
ceeding along it from north to south, a point will at 
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length be reached at which the waters on the western 
side of the water-parting, instead of continuing to 
flow northwards into the Nile, must take a course 
westwards across the continent towards the Atlantic 
Ocean; while another water-parting between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean will come into ex- 
istence. 

In the ordinary maps of Africa, the southernmost 
limits of the basin of the Nile are usually made to 
consist of a chain of mountains stretching across the 
continent from east to west, between 7° and 8° degrees 
N. lat.,to which range the name of the “ Mountains of 
the Moon” is attributed. The recent expeditions sent 
by Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, to explore the 
Nile, have, however, demonstrated the non-existence 
of this mountain chain ; for they have sailed over its 
alleged site and have ascended the river as far as 
Bari, in 4° N. lat., without meeting with any moun- 
tains that could lay claim to the title. The natives 
of Bari informed M. Werne, who accompanied the 
second of these expeditions, that the river continues 
thirty days’ journey further to the south; and if the 
day’s journey be roughly estimated at twelve miles, 
this would carry the sources of the direct stream of 
the Nile to 2° §. lat.—that is to say, to the country 
Mono-Moézi. 

Ona careful investigation of the original description 
given by the geographer Ptolemy of the sources of 
the Nile in the Mountains of the Moon, it appears to 
result that these mountains consist of the eastern or 
seawerd edge of the plateau of eastern Africa, which, 
when viewed from the lowlands along the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, presents the appearance and pos- 
sesses the character of an extensive range of lofty 
mountains, ‘Io the north-west of Zanzibar, (the 
Menuthias of Ptolemy,) these mountains form the 
eastern limit of the country of Mono-Moézi, literally, 
the country of “the King of Moézi;” and as the 
name Moézi means Moon, in the language of the 
Sawahilis, natives of the coast, from whom the 
Greek merchants of Alexandria trading with the east 
coast of Africa derived the information on the subject 
which is recorded by their countryman Ptolemy, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the Greek name LeAnvne 
6poc¢—the Mountains of the Moon—is simply a trans- 
lation of the Sawahili expression, “ the mountains of 
Moézi.” 

The southern limits of the basin of the Nile are 
probably formed, on the east, by the basin of the 
river Lufidji flowing into the Indian ocean, and on 
the west by that of the Upper Congo flowing towards 
the Atlantic. Or it may be, that the hydrographical 
system of the great lake of Eastern Africa, called 
N’yassi, forms the boundary in the former direction. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Bialloblotzky’s journey into 
those hitherto unexplored regions will clear up some 
of these dark questions of African geography. 

The extent westwards of the basin of the Nile is 
unknown; but it is manifest that it cannot possibly 
reach much, if anything, beyond 20° FE. long., where 
it must be limited by the hydrographical system of 
Lake Tchad. Descending the main stream of the 
Nile northwards, we come, in 9° 20/ N. lat., to its 
great western arm, called Bahr-el-Ghazal a Keilah, 
which is described by M. Lafargue, who entered its 
mouth, as “a magnificent stream, with a tolerably 
rapid current.” M. Werne learned from the natives, 
that this river comes from Barbary! This is physi- 
cally impossible ; for Denham and Clapperton crossed 
the continent of Africa, from the Mediterranean to 
Lake Tchad, in about the 15th meridian of E. long., 
and must have come to this river had it existed there. 
But, most probably, the interpreters of the Egyptian 
expedition made use of the Arabic expression, Beldd- 
el-Gharb, which means literally ‘‘ the west country,” 
though it is used by Orientals to denote Barbary; so 
that all that the natives must be understood as having 
said is, that this river comes from some country in 
the west. 

The historian, Herodotus, in his second book, de- 
scribes the Nile as rising in Libya, and as flowing 
from west to east. The river thus described has 
generally been supposed to be the Niger, Jolibar, or 
Quorra. But an examination of the historian’s ac- 








count of the expedition of the Nasamonians to this 
river, as related by Etearchus, king of the Ammon- 
ians, shows that, if that account is to be understood 
to mean that their road lay throughout in a westerly 
direction, it would have been just as impossible for 
the Nasamonians to reach the Joliba as the Nile. If, 
however, they first travelled southwards, and proceeded 
westwards only in the latter part of their journey, 
they may without difficulty have come to this western 
arm of the Nile, probably at no great distance to the 
east or north-east of Lake Tchad. 

The mention of this lake led Dr. Beke to suggest 
that N’yassi and Tchad, the one at the extremity of 
the southernmost, and the other at the extremity of 
the westernmost arm of the Nile, may possibly be 
the originals of the two lakes which Ptolemy de- 
scribes as receiving the snows of the Mountains of 
the Moon. 

To the north of the countries of Darfar and Kor- 
dofan, which may both be considered to be comprised 
within the hydrographical system of the Nile, the 
basin of the river is confined to little more than the 
bed of the stream itself. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Beke took oc- 
casion to direct attention to the fact that the Bahr-el- 
Alyad and Bahr-el-Azrek, the White and Blue Rivers, 
which are commonly, but erroneously, called the 
White and Blue Niles, are not the two principal 
arms of the Nile described by Ptolemy as rising in 
the Mountains of the Moon. The confluence of 
these two rivers, which takes place at Khartam, in 
15° $7’ north latitude, is merely the junction of the 
Astapus (Blue River) with the Nilus (White River). 
Ptolemy’s bifurcation of the Nile is, on the contrary, 
formed by the union of the Sobat, a river of Habesh, 
with the White River, in 9° 20/ north latitude, more 
than six degrees to the south of Khartam. It is im- 
portant to bear this in mind, as one of the most 
fertile sources of error in the consideration of this 
subject has been the regarding of the Blue River, or 
“ Bruce's Nile,” as it is frequently called, as one of 
the main arms of Ptolemy’s Nile. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

Ar the last monthly meeting the chief novelties not 
heretofore described in the Literary Gazette in re- 
ports of other proceedings and communications, were 
a memoir, by Dr. Thurnham, of York, on a tumulus 
or cemetery called Lamel Hill, near that city, and 
devoted to the burial of a number (as he deduces) of 
early Anglo-Saxon dead. The author earnestly re- 
commended the more sedulous application of ana- 
tomical comparison to such remains as were dis- 
covered of the primeval or succeeding inhabitants of 
our isle. Mr. Pratt exhibited a bronze implement 
found in Andalusia, and connected it with other in- 
struments from ancient mines, now collected at 
Madrid with Pheenician inscriptions upon them. 
This led to an interesting conversation on Roman 
mining. Colonel Macdonald exhibited some finely 
illuminated eastern MSS. and some beautiful chains 
and early silver Irish and foreign coins, discovered 
in Inchkenneth an island near the sainted Iona. A 
description of these and other antique curiosities was 
announced to be furnished to the members gra- 
tuitously every quarter—the result of the change of 
system mentioned in our last Gazette. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Geographical, 84 p.m.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
(Anniversary).—British Architects, 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m, 


Tuesday— Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m ee. 
9p.m. Dr. Melville on the Ideal Vertebre, part II 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. —Mlcroreopea, 8p.m. 
—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 —— 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Numismatic, 7 p.m.—Royal 
Academy, 8 p.m. Mr Cockerell’s fourth lecture on Archi- 
tecture. 


Friday—Royal Institution, 8 
Pa vay 


p-m. Mr. Faraday on the 
e ag ow d of Bismut! 
to the Mag: foree. 


and other Bodies, and its 





Saturday—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE PALACE ETCHINGS. 
In this gase, Prince Albert v. Strange, Sir J. x, 


Bruce pronounced his judgment on Tuesday, degj, 


sively and altogether adverse to the defendant. 4 
long legal resumé of all the circumstances agreed ip 
every particular with what has appeared in this 
journal, and the judge refused a distinction in favour 
of Mr. Strange, as being aninnocent and unconscions 
coadjutor in the design with Mr. Tomsett Judge, who 
had entrusted him with only one of the etchings to 
mount by way of specimen, shown him a few of the 
others, and induced him to print the catalogue, as the 
first step in the joint speculation to exhibit the Roya 
works and engrave them for sale. As Middleton 
could have no property in these etchings, and Mr, 
T. Judge could have no property in them, there was 
no source whence Mr. Strange could derive such pro. 
perty. Thus situated, Sir J. K. Bruce censured him 
for having acted in a very extraordinary manner, 
seeking no information either about Middleton's or 
Judge’s possession of aright to treat these produe 
tions as if they were their own. He was inclined, 
from the printing of only 51 catalogues, and then 
breaking up the type, to consider it a very probabk 
conjecture that he never imagined a public exhibition 
of the impressions to be rationally possible, o 
printed or dealt with the catalogue for any other pur- 
pose than that of being, in common language, 
“bought off.” What had been obtained from the 
privacy of the Queen’s and Prince Albert’s pursuit of 
a graceful study, had been obtained unduly, without 
consent, and without any moral or legal right. The 
injunction was accordingly continued in full foree, 
What will be the next steps in this case, or in the 
proceedings against Judge, rests with the advisers of 
the plaintiff, and upon the line of conduct adoptei 
by the parties who have brought this visitation upon 
themselves. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Thursday, January 18th, 1849. 
Everyzopy is raving against the Académie Fran- 
gaise for its intense and almost incredible stupidity 
in choosing the Duke de Noailles as a successor to 
the illustrious Chateaubriand. 
Academie is a literary body, and that admission within 
its pale is considered one of the highest literary dis- 
tinctions to be attained in France, there is no deny: 
ing that in selecting an aristocrat in preference tos 
literary man, the academicians have earned for then- 
selves the designation which friend Dogberry so per 
tinaciously persisted in claiming: “ Write me dom 
an ass—be sure to write me down an ass!” I am 
sorry to use such language towards such a body, bat 
what can one do when grave old gentlemen will make 
such fools of themselves? Their absurdity coull 
only be equalled by the Royal Academicians of Trt 


falgar Square electing a Duke, or an Earl, insteal§ 


of an artist, to a vacant seat at their board. 

Of late years the Académie Frangaise has displayed 
idiotic and disgusting servility to rank. Dukes ani 
Counts, and ministers, and palace minions have beet 
allowed to thrust aside talent and even genius. 4 
Duke de Pasquier, for instance, has been preferred t0 
Béranger—a Count Molé to Dumas—M. Vatout #0 
Balzac ; the first, a clever president of the Chamber ¢f 
Peers, who never wrote a line worth remembering it 
his life, keeping out the poet who has written, “0 
for an age, but for all time,”—not for his own | 
alone, but for all civilization ; the second, a first-ralé 
minister, whose authorship has been confined to ofi- 
cial dispatches, excluding the writer of many, maly 
pages which bear the impress of genius in every lint: 
the third, the librarian and friend of Louis Philipp, 
and the namby-pamby historian of a few royal palaces, 
thrusting to the door the man who has dissected 
Parisian life with astonishing fidelity and skill, a 
laid bare, with the hand of a master, the hum 
heart as it beats in the breast of his countryfolk! 

After all, however, it must be confessed that tlt 
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aristocracy many a worse man than M. de Noailles. 
To be sure he is but a pigmy by the side of the 
eminent writers who have been excluded; but then 
“ A very small man as an author, 
Is a very great man as a Duke |” 

and for a Duke, and a Duke with magnificent cha- 
teaux, many broad acres, and thousands a-year, M. 
de Noailles is really not to be despised. For has he 
not compiled two ponderous volumes, of between 600 
and 700 pages each, entitled Histoire de Madame 
de Maintéenon, et des Principaux Evénemens du 
Regne de Louis XIV., a work which, at all events, 
bears honourable testimony to his industry, inasmuch 
as every fact that it contains has been religiously 
pilfered from preceding writers and historical records ! 
And is not the said compilation printed in first-rate 
style, on glazed paper, with acres of margin, costing 
heaven knows how many thousand francs to the ducal 
purse? And then, has he not for months past gorged 
the academicians with splendid dinners, drenched 
them with exquisite wines, and crammed them with 
coffee, and ices, and biscuits ? 

What a scandalous sliame it is that the govern- 
ments of Europe do not take measures to put an end 
to literary piracy in their respective states! Nothing 
on earth would be easier—a few hours’ negotiation, 
resulting in the signing of a few treaties, would do it. 
The loss which the want of this occasions to authors 
and publishers is incalculable. As an example— 
Guizot’s book, just published in Paris for 3 francs, is 
reprinted by tens of thousands in Belgium for 50 
centimes, i. e. half'a-franc; and Macaulay's magni- 
ficent History, published in London for 32s., is to be 
brought out in Paris for between 5s. and 6s.! Is not 
this abominable ? 

Apropos of Guizot, it is stated in the literary circles 
that he was constrained to write his book by poverty. 
If so, nothing can be more honourable to him. Chief 
minister of a great country for years—with millions 
passing through his hands; titles, honours, and 
places in his gift; and a thousand means of growing 
rich—and yet compelled to fill his pnrse by literary 
labour! Nobler praise than that man could not 
desire ! 

“There was,” say the newspapers, “a certain 
ceremony at the Theatre Frangais on Monday, in the 
belief that that day, the 15th, was the anniversary of 
Molitre’s birth. Hitherto there has been great doubt 
as to the day on which the great comic writer came 
into the world; but the recent discovery in the re- 
gistry, for 1622, of the parish of St. Eustache, of the 
baptism of the son of one Pouguelin—assumed to be 
80 written by the stupid priest, in mistake for Poque- 
lin, the poet’s name—is held to fix his birth on or 
near to that day.” So say the “ best possible instruc- 
tors,” the daily journals; but really these instructors 
stand wofully in need of instruetion, or they would 
hever print such twaddle. A few moments’ inquiry 
would have shown them, that all the biographies of 
Molitre mention his birth as having taken place on 
15th Jan. 1622. 

Dickens is rapidly becoming popular in France. 
His last Christmas story, for example, is being trans- 
lated in two or three newspapers, and is reproduced 
from them in more than one periodical. It is only 
Within the last two years or thereabouts that he has 
been at all known in this part of the world—rather a 
singular circumstance, considering his extraordinary 
success in his own country, and still more singular 
from the fact, that most of his contemporaries, though 
of far inferior power, were not only translated, but 
highly esteemed. 

_Itis stated by the Artiste that the annual exhibi- 
tion of paintings and sculptures in the Louvre will 
not commence until May, instead of in March as 
heretofore. I think it is very much to be desired 
that English artists should send more of their works 
to this exhibition than they have been in the habit of 
doing, as they would thereby have increased chances 
of sales, and not only that, but would gain greater 
fame than by half a dozen exhibitions in London; 
for lovers of art in Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
Russia, always take the greatest interest in the Paris 
exhibitions, though perfectly indifferent to ours. 





The theatrical events of the week are of rather 
more than average interest. Rachel has conde- 
scended to return to her duties at the Francais, after 
one of those fits of ill-humour which are becoming 
very tiresome from their frequency, and are conse- 
quently damaging her popularity. The Gymnase 
has brought out Balzac’s Madame Marneffe—one 
of the most startling and revolting of the great 
novelist’s creations ; but the dramatist—the everlast- 
ing Clairville—has most absurdly changed a demon 
of vice into an angel of virtue, yet makes her 
demoniacally vicious for virtue’s sake! The charac- 
ter, however, was very ably acted by Madame Rose 
Cheri, though one regrets to see a lady who is 
modesty, purity, and innocence personified, employing 
her talent to depict such a horrid wretch as Marneffe. 
At the Ambigu, they have got a melodrama of im- 
mense length, and so awfully sentimental that it 
sends home the grisettes and the gamins snivelling 
to bed. The Vaudeville still carries all before it, with 
its Propriété c'est le vol, and it has just brought out 
another lengthy piece of the same class, of the success 
or failure of which I as yet know nothing. At the 
Variétés they are getting on as well as they can, 
though as both Bouffe and Dejazet are sulky about 
something—i. e., pretend to be ill, nothing of impor- 
tance is doing. 

All Paris, from the Duchess down to the shop-girl, 
(Duchesses still exist in spite of the abolition of 
titles, and of the “ equality” regime,) and from the 
president down to the habitué of the estaminet, is at 
this moment playing, singing, and humming a song 
which Lafont, the actor, borrowed, it appears, from 
Mr. Mitchell's niggers, on his recent visit to London. 
The chorus is “ Drina! Drina! Drina!” and the 
whole song, as set to music here, is very beautiful. 
Its success is extraordinarily great; in fact, un- 
exampled for many years past. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Wednesday morning M. De- 
jean’s troupe gave a grand juvenile féte, at which the 
boys from the Greenwich Hospital schools ‘ as- 
sisted,” and with their bands and voices gave a great 
and pleasing variety to the equestrian performances, 
which were, however, as entertaining and astonish- 
ing as these children, as well as the “children of a 
larger growth,” could desire. The theatre was 
capitally filled with merry faces, and the whole per- 
formances seemed to afford infinite delight. 

Haymarket.—The production of Hamlet on Mon- 
day drew such an audience that long before the 
curtain rose the house was densely crammed in every 
part. There is avast improvement in the Hamlet of 
Mr. Charles Kean, still continuing all his best points, 
and though some of them may, upon examination, 
appear to be little artificial, yet they tell with won- 
derful effect upon an audience ; but the points which 
delighted us most were the under-current of tender- 
ness and love for Ophelia, so delicately shadowed 
forth, and yet so evident, and (with all the harsh- 
ness of Hamlet towards the Queen) that he never 
seemed to forget the relation of mother and son. 
The Ophelia of Mrs. Kean cannot be classed amongst 
her happiest creations, After an absence of four 
years from this house, Mrs. Warner re-appeared as 
the Queen; nor in the whole range of the profession 
could a better representative have been found. 
Mr. Creswick gave a good reading of the Ghost, and 
Keeley’s Gravedigyer was a choice bit of acting. 

St. James's. Opera Comique.—On Monday, Mr. 
Mitchell commenced his season at this theatre with 
Paer’s pretty little operetta, Le Maitre de Chapelle, 
in which M. Beauce, a basso from Lille, made a 
successful debit, ably supported by Mlle. Guichard, 
who was favourably known here as one of the Brussels 
company. It was followed by Le Domino Noir, one 
of the most brilliant of Auber’s ever-sparkling and 
ever-graceful productions. Though much of the 
music is familiar in detached portions, and a mutilated 
version of the opera itself was some time since pro- 
duced at the Haymarket for Mile. Thillon, it has 
but seldom been heard in England in a complete 





form. The last occasion was during the visit of the 
Brussels Company to Drury Lane in 1846, when the 
cast, as regards the two principal characters, was 
the same as at present. Mlle. Charton, then a 
pleasing singer, has greatly improved under her Pa- 
risian practice, and gave the beautiful music allotted 
to Angéle in a style which drew down continual ap- 
plause, and gained her two well-deserved encores. 
M. Coudere, as Horace, maintained his reputation as 
a finished vocalist, and is—rare quality among tenors 
—a most expressive and gentlemanly actor. ‘The cast 
was in other respects satisfactory, Gil Perez being 
very quaintly performed by M. Buguet. The chorus 
also was good, and the band, conducted by Mr. Chas. 
Hanssens, admirable. The house was crowded in 
every part. 

Princess's, — A new opera, stated to be com- 
posed by Herold, but with so many interpolations 
and alterations that we could hardly recognise it as 
the work of the composer of the Pré au Clercs, and 
Zampa, was produced here, with moderate success, 
on Thursday. There is not much dramatic interest 
in the story on which the music is grafted; but as a 
vehicle for some nice ballads aud melodies, some by 
Herold, and some by an un-named hand, it answers 
its purpose. The operais called Marie, or the Found- 
ling of the Lake. It is well put upon the stage, and 
carefully sung and acted by Misses Poole and Har- 
land, and Messrs. Weiss, Allen, and Rafter, in the 
principal parts; and by Mr. Horncastle, Miss E. 
Stanley, and Mrs, Selby, in the subordinate cha- 
racters. 


Marylebone.—A new play, from the pen of Mrs. 
Mowatt, the American authoress and actress, was 
produced at this theatre on Thursday, and from the 
effect of many of its well-arranged melodramatic 
elements, met with well-deserved success. It is 
founded on an anecdote of the French King, Louis 
the Fifteenth, and is called, Armand; or, the Peer 
and the Peasant. The chief character, Blanche, is 
forcibly sustained by Mrs. Mowatt herself; and she 
is well acted up to by her brother, Mr. Davenport, 
(Armand.) The minor parts are also carefully done ; 
and the mounting of the play is altogether highly 
creditable to the management of the Marylebone 
theatre. 





P VARIETIES. 

The Governesses Benevolent Institution. A propo- 
tion has been issued for a public ball, the profits of 
which are to be assigned to the purchase of an an- 
nuity for Miss Jane Tucker, “ the originator” of this 
truly benevolent institution. A subscription of about 
120/. has already been raised towards the same laud- 
able purpose. 


Stowe Library.—The first week’s sale brought 
2,2001. The following have been the most remark- 
able lots since our last :—Clande’s Liber Veritatis, 
401. 10s. “Epistola Christofori Colom.,” the first 
printed document relative to America, at Rome, 1493, 
15/. 5s. The brief and trne Report of the new founde 
Lande of Virginie, published under the auspices of 
Raleigh, 63/. Only four other copies are known, two 
of them in the British Museum. Bibliotheca Gren- 
villiana, a collection of voyages and travels, printed 
at Frankfort between 1590 and 1634, 81/., for Ame- 
rica. Dante’s Divine Comedy, Florence, 1481, 50/. 
10s. Classical works sold very low. Some broad- 
sides, wood-cuts, poems, &c., printed on the Thames 
when frozen, between 1683 and 1814, mounted in 
one volume, 161. 16s, The Spider and the Fly, a 
black-letter poem, by John Heywood, 1556, the title- 
page mended, 11/. 15s, Hasted’s Kent, 14/. 14s. 
Two vols. of H.B.’s caricatures, 10/.10s. Homer, 
printed at Florence, in 1488 (one of the leaves inlaid, 
the only drawback) 29/. Some curious Chinese 
productions, at tolerable prices, from 6/. or 71. to 261., 
according to the minute beauty and finish of their 
execution. Expensive works, in admirable condition, 
with fine arts illustrations, sold at high prices. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 44 vols, brought 21/, 10s. 
Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, 61/. 10s, 
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Vernon Testimonial.— We are happy to learn 
that, neglected as Mr. Vernon has been by the Go- 
vernment, a testimonial in acknowledgment of the 
munificent gift of this gentleman is about to be pre- 
sented to him, and that a committee for this purpose 
is now in the course of formation, consisting of seve- 
ral distinguished patrons of the arts, and the principal 
of the Royal Academicians. We understand that the 
Marquis of Northampton, Lord Colborne, Sir James 
Wigram, Sir John Swinborne, Sir George Staunton, 
the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Pettigrew, and others, 
have already enrolled their names to do honour to 
Mr. Vernon, and that it is intended to strike a medal, 
and assign it over to the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, to be by them presented in promotion of British 
art. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS EVERY EVENING. 

E dinary Perf of the Celeb 
from the Cirque de Paris. Children admitted at Second Price, from 
= aoc of the Entertai ; at Eight 
o’cloe 


MORNING PERFORMANCES every Wednesday and Friday; 


Children at Reduced Prices ; commencing at Two o'clock. 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. — 
An Engraving of a size for framing, viz., 10 inches by 8 inches, 
made for the Shakespeare Society by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from 
the Chandos Portrait of Shakesp in the p ion of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, will be delivered in the course of the present season to the 
Members of the Society who shall have paid their Subscriptions for 
1849 and arrears by the 31st instant. Non-members will receive Mr. 
Cousins’s Engraving and entitle themselves to the publications of the 
Society for two years by paying £2. Subscriptions are received by 
Mr. Rodd, the Society’s Agent, 9, Newport Street, Leicester Square. 
J. PAYNE COLLIER, Director, 
F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Some literary announcements surprise us, and may have 
the same effect upon the public ; and so it is that we see an- 
nounced “in the press,” “the Rock of Rome, wherein the 
fundamental traditional dogma of the Roman Catholic 
Church is confronted with the obviously true interpretation 
of the Word of God; and proved to be nothing more nor 
less than a mere invention of Antichrist, and to be forthcom- 
ing from the pen of our dramatic friend, James Sheridan 
Knowles.” We fancy he will make the Pope, at Gaeta, “ the 
Hunchback ;” but it is wrong to anticipate. 

Sir George Staunton is, we learn, about to give the public 
the result of his examinations on the various modes of 
rendering the word God in the Chinese language ; as very 
many opinions are put forth on this important subject, 
which may have great infi on the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in China, we look for its appearance with much in- 
terest. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Castlereagh Memoirs, Vols 3 and 4, 8vo, cloth, 28s. 
Conder’s (J.) Harmony of History with Prophecy, 12mo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Davies’ (E.) American Scenes and Christian Slavery, 12mo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Dod's Peerage and Baronetage, 1849, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
— (Kev. R.) Roman Forgeries, &c., 8yvo, cloth, 
Ss. 


History of Wonderful Inventions, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

King Arthur, parts 2 and 3, 12mo, sewed, 10s. 

Merryweather’s (F.S.) Bibliomania in Middle Ages, post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Marryat’s Children of New Forest, 2 vols, 3rd Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 10s. . 

Pulpit, vol. 54, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Raphael, or, Pages from the Book of Life, by Lamartine, 
post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Reade’s (J. E.) Revelations from Life, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Seymour's (Hon. M. H.) Rome, 2nd Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

Steinitz’ (F.) The Ship, its Origin and Progress, 4to, cloth, 


50s. 
Wright’s (T.) History of Ireland, Ist division, imperial 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1849. ~m 1849. h.m. 8. 

Jan. 20 . . . 1211241] Jan.24. . . . 1212278 
21... . —Il 2... — 12 41°8 
220. 6 e 1ST %.. — 12549 
23. ww 12131 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
> Having to postpone several interesting articles, including 
the conclusion of the review of Paton’s Adriatic, intended for 
this week, we purpose, if needful, to enlarge our next 
Number, so as to bring them all within the Monthly Part, 
and have therefore to request the attention of our Advertis- 
ing Friends as early as possible. Meanwhile, we have en- 
deavoured to bring forward as many novelties as we could, 
which might be sufficiently dealt with in short notices. 

The note (anonymous) informing us of the restoration to 
health of “‘ Mr. Richard Jones, many years of the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden,” is kindly taken, and though we were 
aware of the same fact before, under the hand and seal of 
our old and esteemed friend, we are sure the whole public 
will rejoice with us in the annunciation that 

“ Richard’s himself again.” 

We cannot go into any debate about Grenstead Church. 
The status quo was truly and archeologically set forth in 
our last two Gazettes, and we are not going to Burke it. 

Late, late, late! notwithstanding our remonstrances and 
prayers. We are only glad to say it is not ‘ Tint, tint, tint!’ 
but our best friends seem to think that a sheet like the 
Literary Gazette, instead of before, can be prepared after 
Wednesday night. Everything on Thursday embarrasses, 
and on Friday distresses us, and puts us to large expense. 
We do not care for this, where the communication could 
not be made much sooner; but it is that these matters of 
necessity are aggravated (vz/go) by a contingent pressure, 
which might easily have been avoided.—Ep. L. G. 

We thank a Correspondent for the impression of Sir 
Isaac Newton, from an old silver seal; the likeness coin- 
cides well with the portrait of which we spoke when it was 
shown in London, and of which an Engraving is now 
advertised, 





OYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street. 


Professor Brande, F.R.S., will commence a Course of Eleven 
Lectures on some selected subjects of Chemical Philosophy this day 
(Saturday), the 20th of January, at Three o’clocx. 

. B. Carpenter, Esq., M.D., will continue his course on Paleon- 
on each succeeding Tuesday, at Three o'clock. 

. W. Gull, M.D., will continue his course on Physio!ogy on each 

succeeding Thursday, at Three o'clock. 

B. C. Brodie, Esq., will commence a course of twenty-five lectures 
on the Principles of Chemical Science, on Monday, the 29th of Jan., 
at Four o'clock. 

Subscribers to the Theatre Lectures only, or to the Laboratory 
Lectures only, pay Two Guineas. Subscribers to both pay Three 
Guineas for the Season. Subscribers to a Single Course of the 
Theatre Lectures pay One Guinea. 

A Syllabus of each Course may be obtained at the Royal Institu- 
tion. JOHN BARLOW, M.A, Sec., R.I. 


ueen’s College, London, 
So named by Royal Permission, and under a Royal Charter, 


FOR GENERAL FEMALE EDUCATION, 
AND FOR GRANTING TO 


GOVERNESSES CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION, 


A BRANCH OF 
THE GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
CLASSES FOR THE SESSION, 1818—9, 


WHICH ARE OPEN TO ALL LADIES WITHOUT DISTINCTION. 


COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION, 
Under whose direction the Classes are formed, and Certificates given 
to Ladies desiring to prove their knowledge of any subject. 
hairman—The Rev. Professor Maunics, M.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—The Rev. C, G. Nicoxar, F.R.G.S. 

Professor Ansted, Mu&., F.R.S. The Rev. Charles Kingsley, jun., 
William Sterndale Bennett, Esq. M.A. ; 

Charles Beolehi, LL.D. The Rev. D. Laing, M.A., F.R.S, 
Samuel Laurence, Esq. 


Professor Bervays, Ph.D. 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. The Rev. Professor M‘Caul, D.D. 
The Rev. Dr. Major. 


Professor Brasseur. ; 
The Rev. Professor Browne, M.A. | Professor Miller, M.D., F.R.S, 
Paul A. Mulready, Esq. 


The Rev. S. Clark, M.A. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Cock, M.A. | The Rev. Professor O’Brien, M.A. 
Professor Cowper. Tie Rev. Edward Plumptre, M.A. 
Professor E. Forbes, F.R.S., | George Richmond, Fsq. 

F.L.S. The Rev. Aifred B. Strettell, M.A. 
The Rev. Professor Hall, M.A. Professor Tom Taylor, M.A. 
Professor Hullah. The Rev. Professor Trench, M.A. 
The Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A. | Henry Warren, Esq. 

Lent Term will commence 22nd January, 1849, and close 31st March. 

Easter Term will commence 16th April, 1849, and close 30th June. 

EVENING LECTURES FOR GOVERNESSES ONLY. 

Arrangements have been made for Lectures every Evening during 
the Lent Term, at Seven o’clock, which will be free to all Ladies 
actually engaged in tuition. Names will be received and Tickets 
issued by the Deputy-Chairman, at the College. i 

The Introductory Lecture on Drawing will be given by Henny 
Wasnen, Esq., on Tuesday, January 23rd, at a Quarter before Two 
o’clock. The Introductory Lecture on Mathematics, by the Rev. T. G. 
Hatt, M.A., on Wednesday, January 24th, at half-past Two o’clock. 

Governesses Benevolent Institution, 32, Sackville Street 


January 19th, 1849. 
ye? VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreigu 
Ageuts, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gent:y, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
II, I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


tolo; 




















JOURNEY 
To Discover the Sources of the Nile. 


In the month of June last Dr. Friedrich Bialloblotzky, a native of 
Hanover and a scholar well known to the literary world, left Bogland 
with the intention of undertaking an exploratory journey into F astern 
Africa. He proceeded to Hanover, Gottingen, Berlin, and Vienna, 
making a lengthened stay at each place, communicating there with 
scientific men, and preparing himself for his undertaking. He then 
went by the way of Trieste, Athens, and Egypt, to Aden; and accord. 
ing to letters received from him, dated December 1], 1848, he was 
then on the point of leaving Aden for Maculla, on the Arabian coast, 
whence he intended to proceed by sea to Mombas, on the east coast of 
Africa, in about 4 degrees of south latitude. 

From Mombas the traveller will commence his journey into the in. 
terior; and it is anticipated that at a distance of about 300 or 400 miles 
from the coast, in a direction between W. and N.W., he will reach the 
edge of the table-land of Eastern Atrica, at the water-parting between 
the basin ot the Upper Nile and those of the rivers Lufidji, Ozi, and 
Sabaki, flowing eastwards into the Indian Ocean. Ou his arrival on 
the table-land ill end to determine the southern limits of 
the basin of the Nile, or that extensive tract of country which drains 
towards Egypt, and he will visit, if possible, the sources of the prin. 
cipal streams which unite to form that river. He will also obtain 
information respecting the great lake said to exist in the interior, near 
the parallel of latitude in which he will then be. Having explored the 
head streams of the Nile, it is proposed to penetrate further west. 
wards across the continent, shonld facilities present themselves for 
so doing; or, if not, to trace the course of the river downwards to 
Sennér and Egrpt. 

During the journey Dr. Bialloblotzky will make scientific observa. 
tions of various descriptions, for which he is provided with the proper 
instruments; and he will avail himself of every opportunity to trans. 
mit to Dr. Beke, for publication, full reports of his proceedings, and 
of the information which he may collect respecting the countries 
visited and their inhabi is calculated that this journey will 
occupy two or three years. 

Subscriptions in support of Dr. Bialloblotzky’s Expedition are re. 
ceived by Dr. Beke, 6, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry, and 34, Cumming 
Street, Pentonville, who will be happy to supply further information 
on the subject; also, in Dr. Beke’s uame, by Messrs. Rogers and Co,, 
Bankers, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street : London. 


The following subscriptions have already been received :— 


























Sir Thos. Dyke Acland, eorge Lowe, Esq. .... £1 1 0 
Bart., M.P. ........ £20 0 | Sir Edmund Lyons,Bart. 2 2 0 
W. Francis Ainsworth, Joseph Maitland, Esq... 1 1 0 
TODS. -cccesncccssscce 1 0/ R. H. Major, Esq....... 110 
John Arrowsmith, Esq. 1 1 | Admiral SirC. Malcolm 1 1 6 
Arthur Ashpitel, Esq... 2 2 0| Ur. C. Meyer.......... 110° 
H. J. L. Augarde, Esq.. 1 1 ©/|J.M....... sida bbeines 110 
John Ball, Esq......... 1 1 O/T. J. Miller, Esq....... 110 
Admiral Sir Francis F. G. P. Neison, Esq... 1 1 0 
Beaufort ...0..ccccee 0 ©/|The Marquis of North- 
Pi eceiccasacexs a 50 
Ditto, Instruments .... 20 @ 0) Richard Paterson, Esq. 2 0 
William Bennett, Esq. 5 0 0/| Louis Hayes Petit, Esq. 2 2 
John Betts, Esq. ...... 1 1 0} Rev.G.C.Renouard .. 1 1 
Samuel Birch, Esq 1 1 0O| The BishopofSt.David’s 2 2 
W. H. Black, Esq...... 1 1 O| Mr. Alderman Salomons 4 5 
E. W. Brayley, jun., Esq. 1 1 0| W. D. Saull, Esq....... zs 
The Chevalier Bunsen... 2 0 ¢| Sir Robert H. Schom- 
Sir Edward N. Bux'on, Sissescenesscss. 2 28 
Bart., M.P....0.00.... 20 © 0} Daniel Sharpe, Esq..... 1 1 0 
William Chambers, Esq. 1 1 0) Samuel Sharpe, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
C. Wentworth Dilke, | George Smith, Esq,.... 1 1 0 
jaw., Bag.......0200 « 1 2 ©} Colonel Gykes*........ 200 
Rev. Josiah Forshall .. 1 1 0 | David Taylor, Esq. .... 1 1 0 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq.. 1 1 0) Richard Taylor, Esq.... 2 2 0 
Philip Griffith, Esq...... 1 1 0|The Master of the 
Sir J. J. Guest, Bt., M.P. 5 0 0; Temple ............ 110 
Miss Gurney .......... 5 0 0|W.A. Thomas, Esq. .. 2 2 0 
S. Gurney, jun., Esq.... 1 1 ©} William Tite, Esq. .... 5 5 0 
J.D. Hailes, Esq....... 1 1 ©) L. Thompson, Esq..... 1 1 0 
T. B. Hart, Esq........ 1 1 O| Rev. J.M.Traherne.... 2 0 0 
William Heseltine, Esq. 1 1 ©) Fred. Tuckett, Esq..... 1 1 0 
Dr. Hodgkin .......... 3 0 0/J.8. Venn, Eeq. ...... 1 10 
John Hogg, Esq. 1 1 ©| Messrs. J. & C. Walker 1 1 0 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., Captain Washington, 

. re aaeeaan ee eee 0% 
John Winter Jones, Esq. 1 1 0| Messrs. Webster & Son 2 0 
C. Koing, Esq., K.H.... 1 1 0|The Dean of Westmin- 

Col. Sir Henry Lawrence 5 0 0/ ster ........ees.eees 1 £4 
BS BAR cacccccccoccce 1 1 0} Charles Wilson, Esq... 1 1 0 
The Literary Gazette .. 1 1 ©! James Yates, Esq. .... 2 0 0 





The Court of Directors of the East India Company has patronized 
Dr. Bialloblotzky’s undertaking, by granting him a free passage from 


Suez to Aden in one of the Compauy’s steamers. 
[ ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Petrozine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to hare 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de: 
licate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Petno.ine SHAVING 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt ia 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Disrensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affection 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public school, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection againt', 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 





eccescceo 





The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for B 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after | 


infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Stneet, Recent’s QuapRant. 





SALE BY AUCTION. 
VALUABL® BOOKS. . 

UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, January 26, and following day, at 

One o’clock most punctually, a collection of valuable Buoks, English 

and Foreign, including some choice Books of Prints, Architectural 

Works, Dugdale's Monasticon, &¢, Catalogues will be sent on appli- 
cation, 











NURE of STAMMERING. — Mr. HUNT 


_/ begs to announce that he will return to his London tt 


sidence, 224, Regent Street, on Tuesday, the 30th of January, for — 


the season. A Prospectus, containing Testimonials, &e , of Cures 
effected at different periods during the last twenty-two years, will be 
sent, on application as above, to any part of the kingdom, free of 


expense. 
Nir. Hunt attends Pupils at Swanage, Dorset, during the montht 
of July, August, and September, 
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OCKS’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICA- 

—. —The oe Part of Messrs. ROBERT COCKS 

and COS CATALOGUE of NEW FOREIGN and ENGLISH 

VOCAL and IN STRUMENTAL MUSIC.—(Gratis and postage free.) 
— Cocks and Co. 1849. 

“This catalog list of great composers and great 
compositions — of. ‘theoretical and elementary works; pianoforte 
music; organ, cathedral, and church music; psalmody; classical 
music; violin, violoncello, flute, harp, guitar, and orchestral music; 
septets, quintets, quartets, and trios; songs, ballads, glees, and 
madrigals! All the gigantic ancients, (if we may use the term,) 
Sebastian Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Clementi, 
&e,; and all the worthier moderns— Goria, Wallace, Moschelles, 
Czerny, Schubert, Heiz, Hitnten, Chaulieu, Labitzky, Strauss, Auber, 
and a galaxy of others, star its richly-filled pages! which yield us an 
almost bewildering impression of the vast publishing labours of 
Messrs. Cocks and Co. All persons seeking all or any great or popular 
music, of the past or of to-day, should possess this extraordinary 
catalogue.” —Vide Jersey Times, Jan, 16. 

Apply at their Royal Musical Saloon. 


SACRED MUSIC.—WARREN’S 
CHANTER’S Hand-guide for the use of Churches, Chapels, Train- 
ing Colieges, Schools, &c.; containing the Morning and Evéning 
Service, pointed for Chanting, with ten of the most favourite single 
and double chants, price Twopence: to clergymen, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
London: printed only by R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street, 

publishers to the Queen. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX. 


is just published, 











CONTENTS. 
I. MABILLON: THE FRENCH BENEDICTINES,. 
THE PATENT JOURNAL: THE PROGRESS OF 
MECHANICAL INVENTION. 
CHARLES VERNON: A TRANSATLANTIC TALE. 
MIGNET AND GRIMBLOT: DIPLOMACY OF LOUIS 
XIV. AND WILLIAM IIIT. 
THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND MR. SHORE: THE 
INDELIBILITY OF HOLY ORDERS, 
KEMBLE’S SAXONS IN ENGLAND, 
THE PUNJAUB. 
VIII. RELIEF OF IRISH DISTRESS. 
IX. LORD MELBOURNE. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


VI. 
VIL. 





Just published, price 3s, 6d., No. V. of the 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL MEDICINE. Edited by Dr. WINSLOW. 
CONTENTS: 

1, Psychology of the Reproductive Functions. 

2. Deformities of the Infant Cranium. 

3. The Cerebral Diseases of Children. 

4. On Life. 

5. Phenomena of Death. 

6. The Nerves and Nervous Maladies. 

7. On Solitary Confinement. 

8. Analysis of the Blood of the Insane. , 

9. Puerperal Insanity. 
10, On Continental Psychological Literature. 
& On the Law of Lunacy, &c. &c. 

2. Death of Dr. Pritchard. 
"ane: J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





On the °7th instant, 


HE GOLD SEEKER’S MANUAL. 


By 
Professor ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., mama Mining Engi 


NEW LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 


During January will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Four Original 
Portraits, Facsimile Autographs, &c. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 


VICE-ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, 


From his Private Correspondence, hitherto unpublished. 
By T. J. PETTIGREW, Esa. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE FIRST LORD OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Sond Street, Saotons and 
sold by ali Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ESSRS. DEAN AND SON invite the atten- 


tion of those engaged in tuition, to the following reviews, 
selected from a large number, recommendatory of Miss Conner, as 
an historian for the school room. 

“Miss Corner is an excellent historian for the school room.”— 
Spectator. 

“Miss Corner is concise in matter, yet perspicuous » style, delicate 
in narration, yet accurate in record, » yet 
simple in arrangement.”— Devonport Independent. 

“ Miss Corner writes intelligibly and fluently, with much easy and 
winning grace.”—Magazine of Arts and Science 

“The beauty of composition throughout the writings of Miss 
Corner is singular and fascinatiug.”— Sun. 

“ Miss Corner has acquired a eserved celebrity for the singularly 
attractive and intelligible manner she has in narrating history.”— 
Critic. 

Corner’s t g at the earliest periods, 
and woe to the present time, are interspersed with faithful 











descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the 


people, in different epochs of their history, and consist of 


Bound, with Without . 

The Histories of the Questions. Questions 
eo and WALES; five fine oul ‘ 
° 3s. 6d. 
IRELAND; Senn fine plates and map oe 3s. +» 2s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND; three fine plates and map . 3s, . 

FRANCE; three fine plates and map 3s. .. 28.64. 
SPAIN ¥ and PC PORTUGAL; three fine plates ‘ 

oe 
DENMARK, ‘SWEDEN, ‘and NORWAY; two plates and 
GERMANY, including Austria; three fine plates and map, 
TURKEY and OTTOMAN EMPIRE;; three fine plates 
GRA GARD 2c cc 06. 00 20 20 00 00 04 00 
POLAND and RUSSIA;; three fine platesand map... 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND; three fine plates and map, 
HOLLAND and BELG!UM;; two fine plates and map .. 
ROME; third edition, with Questions to each ena s and 
a full Chronological OO ara 3s. 6d. 

A detailed Prospectus of the above Histories, be Miss Corner, may 

be oe for Aer yey free, on —. 

ith i rice 1s. sonal, or 1s. 6d. bound, 
the founth edition of the PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss Corner. Also, 
by the same Author, and at same price, EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, for the junior classes. 

Charles Butler's Guide to Useful knowledge ; an easy Catechism of 
the most useful information, 1s. 6d. tound in cloth —Charles ow" . 
Easy Guide to Geography, and Use of the Globes, seven maps, 2s., or 
without the maps and Use of the Globes, 1s. 6d. bound, 

London: Dean and Son, 35, Threadneedle Street; and by order of all 
Booksellers. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
On Feb. 1, price 5s., with a portrait of Sir David Brewster, 


EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 


ART for Le wa exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 











CONTENT 
Chapter 1. General Distribution ¢ of Gold i in the World. 
» 2. The Gold District of California. 
» 3. The Moce in which Gold occurs in various Rocks, 
» 4. The Mineralogical and other Characteristics of Gold, and 





the modes of disti g and ig this 
precious metal. 
» 5. The Treatment and Metallurgy of Aurif Rocks and 





Gold Dust 
» 6. The Prospects of California as a + Gol-produsog Country, 


of the Past Year in all Branches of Science and the 
By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the “ Arcana of Science.” 
. Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


Imp 
Arts; 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 


ISTORY of the YEAR 1848. By Water 
K. KELLY. Exhibiting the Causes and Consequences of the 
various European Revolutions, and their Influence on the Progress of 


iety. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 





and the probable result to 
Gold discovery. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


MR. ARNOLD’S GREEK READING BOOK. 
In 80, price 6s. 6d. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK CONSTRUING. With an Appendix of Lessons on 
the Particles. By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
Ms. » Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
ge. 





J This Work is intended to be used simultaneously with the Author's 
Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition,” either as a 
Reading Book, or for written Exercises, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo F lace. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 


Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to 





2, A PRACTICAL 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Sizth Edition. 58. 6d. 
2 AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 
5s. 


‘th a LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR, 


10s 





On Monday next, 


PILGRIMAGE to ROME. By the Rev. 

M. HOBART SEYMOUR, M.A. Second Edition. In post 
octavo, with Engravings, price 12s. in cloth. 

CRITICAL NOTICES, 

“We can safely recommend this volume to our readers, as being 
replete with authentic details, conveyed in a candid and Christian 
spirit; and as filling up an important chasm in the numerous descrip- 
tions of Rome which have been published.”—Church of England Quar- 
terly Review, October. 

“ An able and informing book, treating with freshness a country so 
exhausted as Italy, by directing. the mind to a definite subject, and 
considering it widely and deeply......The literary character of Mr. 
Seymour erables him to present his views and matter with effect. 
He is also a full-minded writer, Whatever subject he touches upon he 
presents completely, and is exhaustive without tediousness.”—Spec- 
tator. 

“This vclume is a most valuable contribution to the stores of Eng - 
lish literature on a subject the growing importance of which cannot 
be overrated.. .We beg to tender him our best-thanks for his 
a volume.”—John Bull. 

r. Seymour is no ordinary pilgrim, for he has succeeded in that 
mostidifficult of tasks, writing, upon an old subject, a book which can 
deserve the name of new. Rome, the city, has been the goal of pil- 
grims by the thousand—artists, virtuosi, anti ee and littera- 
teurs. Yet upon a subject worn 80 threadbare t —_ generations of 
travel and himselfa traveller and a contro- 








Just published, price Sixpence, 
WATCHMAN’S CRY to the LAY MEM- 
8 of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, intended as a 


ERS 
SUPPLEMENT to th 
upon “The io e Hon. and Rev, BAPTIST W. NOEL’S Work 


London: Partridge and Oakey, 34, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers. 





, Mr. 
list, has found many things” to say which, if they are not in 
themselves altogether new, are at any rate grouped in new forms, and 
presented from a novel point, of view.” — Atlas. 

“This is a good book, and it comes seasovably. Its literary merits 
are of a high order; the narrative is easy and elegant, the descriptions 
raphic, the didactic portions often t, always i But 
n great value is the vivid aud faithful picture it presents to us of 

Papal Rome as it exists at the present moment.”—Morning Herald. 

leys, 54, Fleet Street, aud 2, Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 











MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in foolscap octavo, price 5s. 
RFVELAT(IoONs OF LIFE, 


By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Author of “ Catiline,” “Italy,” &c. 


John W. Parker, West Strand. 





DYMOCK'S AINSWORTH’S DICTIONARY, 
In one pocket volume, 7s. boards, or 7s. 6d. bound and lettered, 


NEW ABRIDGMENT of AINSWORTH’S 
DICTIONARY, ENGLISH and LATIN, for the use of Gram- 
mar Schools, Into this edition are introduced several alterations and 
improvements, for the specific purpose of facilitating the labour and 
ag the knowledge of the young scholar. By JOHN DYMOCK, 
LL.D. The 30th edition. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MEADOWS'S ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In a pocket volume, price 7s. in boards, or 7s. 6d. bound and lettered, 


A NEW ITALIAN and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, in Two Parts. 1. Italian and English. 2. English 
and Italian. Comprehending, in the first part, all the old words, con- 
tractions, and licenses used by the ancient Italian poets and prose 
writers; in the second part, all the various meanings of English verbe, 
with a new and concise Grammar to render easy the acquirement of 
the Italian language, By F. C. MEADOWS, M.A., of the University 
of Paris, Author of the “ New French Pronouncing. Dictionary.” 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


wenn GREEK AND ENGLISH — 
mo, cloth, price 7s., or in roan, 
RIGHT S GREEK & ENGLISH I LEXICON, 
nm a pian entirely new, in four parts. Greek-English difti- 
cult inflexions; English Greek and proper names; the interpretation 
of all the words which occur in Greek classic onthe the Septuagint, 














and ; and an Int g an exp 
of the more important Greek Terminations. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





MEADOWS’S NEW SPANISH AND ENGLISH eo 
1$mo, cloth, price 7s., or in roan, 7s. 6 
EADOWS'S NeW SPANISH ‘ond ENG- 
{ LISH DICTIONARY, in Two Parts, with the addition of 
many New Words. At the end ot both parts is affixed a List of usual 
Christian and Proper Names, Names of Countries, Nations, 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





ANTHON’S CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES. 
Just published, the fourth edition, 12mo, bound in embossed roan, 


price 6s. 
NTHON’S CJESAR’S COMMENTARIES 
on the GALLIC WAR, and the First Book of the Greek 
Paraphrase, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, Plans of 
Battles, — =, oa uk a + hical, and Archeological 
Indexes. By C. AN ngravings and a Map. 
London: W: ‘ilar Tes an Co., wPeneees Lane, Cheapside. 


ANTHON’S HOMER’S ILIAD. 
; Bound in roan, 7s. 6d. 

| | OMER’S ILIAD: being the First Three 

Books according to the ordinary ‘text, and also with the 

ion of the D' To which are appended English Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Index, and Homeric Glossary, 
by CHARLES oy , D.D. A new edition, by BENJAMIN 
DAVIES, Ph. D. L 

London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


VIRGIL’ ~ BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS, by ANTHON. 
one vol. 12mo, bouud in et iia 6s. 
VIRGILII MARONIS BUCOLICA ET 
e GEORGICA. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 
= lish Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Metrical Index, by 
ARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Anewe ition, > ga by JAMES 
NICHOLS, Editor of “ Fuller's Church Histo’ 
London; William Tegg and Co., Pancras vane, ~ 4 


BOYD'S > GREEK ——. 
In a very large vol., duodecimo, price 7s. 6d. 

GREEK READER, selected principally 

from the work of Professor PREDERIC JACOBS. With 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer 
and Anacreon, and a copious Lexicon, by CHARLES ANTHON, 
LL.D. A new edition, revised and corrected, by Rev. JAS. BOYD, 
LL.D., one of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. 

London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


BOYD'S a 4 aa, 
one volume, 12m: hit 5s. 
NTHON'S Cc. CRISPI SALL STI de CA- 
TILINE CONJURATIONE BELLOQUE JUGURTHINO 

HISTORIZ. Animad Carolus Anthon, LL.D. 
Editio octava. Accedunt Notule quedam et Questiones cura JA- 
COBL BOYD, LL.D 

London: Wiiliam Tegg and Co., Pancras Lave, Cheapside. 


ANTHON’S VIRGIL, by japreceg ae 
In one vulume 12mo, bound io roan, 
‘ [HE JENEID of VIRGIL; with English 
Notes, Critical and poe a Metrical Clavis, and an 
Historical, Geographical, and Mythological Index. By CHARLES 
ANTHON, LL.D., Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages 
in Columbia College, New York. and Rector of the Grammar School. 
Edited, with consi erable alterations, and gm pat, to the ase of Eng- 
lish Schools and Colleges, by the Rev. W E, 
London: William-Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, i 


ANTHON’S FIRST LATIN —s by the Rev. W. HAYES, 


In one volume 12mo, bound in roan, 
NTHON'’S FIRST LATIN LESSONS; con- 
taining the most important parts of the Grammar ofthe Lati 
Language, together with appropriate Exercises in the Translatinn 
and Writing of Latin, for the use of eo The second edition, 
= by Rev. W. HAYES, B.A., one of the Classical Masters, King’s 
ollege. : 
London; William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ANTHON’S ems ° oF Bin Ae roe LANGUAGE. 
nd in roa 
NTHON'S. ‘GRAMMAR of “the GREEK 
LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. The 
secoud edition, revised and corrected, a the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, 
D.D., Head Master, King’s College, Londo 
‘London: Williem ome and Co., Raseres Lane, Cheapside. 


BONNYCASTLE’S vragen ol 
In one volume, hound in 
N INTRODUCTION ‘to. ALGEBRA, de- 
. signed for the Use of Schools and other places of public edu- 
cation. A new edition, Pd the Rev. E. C. TYSON, M.A. 
A Key to the above, 
London: William tees and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





mee oaane. PROSODY, BY MAJOR, 
12mo, bound in roan, 2s. 6d. 
NTHON'S ‘SYSTEM of GREEK PROSODY 
and METRE, for the Use of Schools and Colleges, t her 
with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus of Zschylus, 
and the Ajax and (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. A new edition, 
revised and corrected by Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of 
King’s College. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





souPt Pag Sag Ail —" 
jon, 12mo, roa’ 
ELECT OR ATIONS of cic ERO. With an 
English Commentary, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal 
Indexes. By CHARLES ANTHON, LL. D. With Additions and 
Emendations, by Jamzs Born, LL.D., one of the Masiers of the High 
School, inburgh. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheaptide. 


ANTHON’S HORACE, BY DR. BOYD. 

Tn one very large volume duodecimo, price 7s. 6d. in roan. 

T= E WORKS of HORACE. With explanatory 
English Notes by CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. A new edition, 

edited by Dr. Born, one of the Masters of the High School, Edin- 
burgh. This edition is superior to any other:—1. In having the notes 
below the text to which they refer. 2. In having the text which the 
notes were intended to illustrate. 3. In having all the notes, for 
example, in the first Ode, the Grecian Games, &c. 4. In having 
much additional mat'er—viz., the Horacian Metres. Life and Cha- 
racter of Mecenas, and Index of Proper Names, none of which are 
given in any other edition. 

London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 
—-* bene yes — a dy! small volume, price 2s., bound in 
with a beautiful diamond type. 
OHNSON' 3 "POCKET BICTION ARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, i a by a ion of 
some thousand words and technical terms; subjoined is a concise 
Classical Mythology, a List of Men of Learning and Genius, Phrases 
from various Languages, and Translations of the Mottos of the 
Nobility, &. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


LEMPRIERE’S a = yay gray BY W. PARK, M.A. 
's. cloth, or roan, 7s. 

IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA; or, a Classical 

Dictionary, containing a copious sceount of all the proper 

names mentioned in ancient authors. By J. LEMPRIERE, D.D. A 

new edition, revised and corrected, with numerous additions and im- 


provements, by W. Park, M.A., Librarian to the University of 
8, 














iw. 
ondon: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapsid 


BONNYCASTLE’S GEOMETRY AND oe 
In one volume, bound in roan, price 
NINTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL GEO- 
METRY and MENSURATION. A new edition, by the Bev. 
E. C. TYSON, M.A. 
Key to the above. Price 
London: William Tex yar) Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


BONNYCASTLE'S george oe ag 
In one volume, bound in roan, p s. 6d., 
HE SCHOLAR’S GUIDE rs ARITH- 
METIC, with Notes, containing the proof of each rule, together 
with some of the most Ed ne erties of numters. A new edition, 
&e., by the Kev. E. C, TYSO 
Key tothe above. Price 4s. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








DR. HUTION’S RECREATIONS, by RIDDLE. 
In a very large —- bay closely printed, and illustrated with 
upwards 0 Woodcuts, price 12s. cloth, 
ECREA’ TIONS in SCIENCE and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY: Dr. Hutton’s Trauslation of Montu- 
clas’s Edition of Ozanam. The present new edition of this celebrated 
work is revised by EDWARD RIDDLE, Master of the Mathematical 
School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich, who has corrected it to the pre- 
sent era, and made numerous additions. 
London: William Tegg aud Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





DR. HUTTON’S a. 

n a very Jarge volume, 8vo, cloth, pric 
FE UTTON S COURSE of MATHEMATICS, 

composed for the Use of the Royal Military Academy; a new 
and carefully corrected Edition, entirely remodelled and a apted to 
the Course of Instruction now pursued in the Royal Military Academy. 
By W. RUTHERFORD, F.R. Rs. 
Shortly will be published, 
A Key tothe Mathematics. By J. Hicks, Esq. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ane 
n one volume, 12mo, roan, price 4s. 
( : EOGR APHY and HISTORY, sckected by a 
lady for the use of her own — Enlarged and continued 
to the present time. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








ae GRAMMAR OF Seeman. 
&mo, roan, price 3s. 
OLDSMITH'S’ GRAMMAR of GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Schools, with Maps and Illustra- 


tions. A new edition. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A 








WALKEB’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
A new edition, carefully revised and enlarged by the insertion of 5,000 
7 Oe words, price, bound in cloth, 18mo, 5s, or with the Key, 


\ EVONPORT’S WALKER’S DICTION- 
ARY, in which the meaning of every word is clearly explained, 
and the sound of every syllable distinctly shown, with directions to 


foreigners for acquiring a knowledge of the use of this Dictionary. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
ee" 8 a oe Seeeseeer. 
18mo, bound in wim in, 7s. 6d. 
TECHNOLOGIC L DICTIONARY, ex- 
plaining the terms - o. Ama, Sciences, Literature, Profes. 
sions, and Trades. By 
London: William Tere, rey z= Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
= ENTER’S gi ge SH wa etal 
In one small pocket vol., price 28 €d. bou 
A COMPREH ENSIVE™ DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By WILLIAM CARPENTER. 
The Third Edition greatly enlarged. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
os NEW HEBREW — 
8mo, NEW” »crin roan 
UNCAN' S NE HEBREW - ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-HEBREW LEXICON, in Three Parts, to 
which is appended a New Hebrew Grammar. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapsid 


A. —. jap (BSQ., F.R.G.8.) SCHOOL ATLAS. 
, engraved on steel and finely coloured. 
INDLAY'S ‘SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Sixteen maps for the use of junior classes to 
ladies’ seminaries and gentlemen’s _— specimen map sent 
free to all parts, Also now to be ha 
Findlay’s Modern General Atlas, . maps, imp. 8vo, 128.; 4to, 16s. 
Findlay’s Classical —_ 26 maps, imp. 8vo, 128.; 4to, 16s. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


HOMER’S ee 


8. 
OMER’S (Rev. P.) INTRODUCTION to 
the GREEK TONGUE, the Use of Schoole, with Notes, 
ae to explain the Principles on which many of the Rules were 


London: William Tegg aud Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
MANGNALL’S MASTORSGAL Se persons. , by the REV. G. N. 
New — bound in roan, price 4s. 6d., illustrated with 40 Engrav. 
1G corrected and adapted for the Use of Schools. 
H's O and 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People. With a Selec- 
ied British and General Biography; &c. By RICHMAL MANG. 


London: William Tegg and Co., Paneras Lane, Cheapside. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


ith’s Key to Goldsmith's Geography. 18mo, conch, 9d. 
London: Wi liam Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapsive. 


oe EUCLID, by RUPHERFORD. 
In one voluine, bound in cloth, price 5s., 2 
Ruch: the Elements of Euclid, viz., the first 
14 Books, together with the 11th and 12th. Printed, with . 
few variations and improvements, from the text of Dr. Simpson 
4 ee corrected and revised, by WILLIAM RUTHERFORD, 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
PERRIN’S FABLES, 


12mo, bound, price 2s. 6d., 
ERRIN’S FABLES AMUSANTES, avec une 
Fable Générale et Particulitre des Mots, et de leur Significa- 
tion in Anglais ort Vordre des Fables. Revue et corrigée par 
CHARLOTYE WRIGHT. 
ndon : Willie Tegg and Co, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


ees hing meow y CONVERSATIONS. 
bound, aie 1s. 6d., 

ERRIN’S ELEMEN S of FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, with familiar and easy Dialogues, each preceded 

by a suitable Vocabulary i in French and Knglish. Designed for the 
se of Schools. A new edition, revised and corrected by CHAR- 
LOTTE WRIGHT. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Paneras Lane, Cheapside. 


Fong ay dane yng GRAMMAR. 
n cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
NEW ‘FRENCH. GRAMMAR, with Ex- 
ercises adapted to the Rules, comprehending in a — simple, 
easy, and age | manner, everything necessary. By F. C.M 


» M.A., of the University of Paris, Author of the French, 
Spanish, and Italian Dictionaries. 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


— S'S SPANISH ay 
und in roan, 18mo, price 1s. 
EW GRAMMAR of the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE, comprehending in a most simple, easy, and — 
manner, everything necessary to its complete acquirement. By F. 
MEADOWS, 

















London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MEADOWS'S NUGENT'S DICTIONARY. 
In oue volume 18mo, - — a, rice 7s. in cloth boards, 


and, 7 

EADOWS’S NEW FRENCH & ENGLISH 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the basis of Nugent’s, 

with many new words in general use, 2 Two Parts—French and Eng- 

lish, English and French— ng of the French 

in pure English sounds, the Parts of s; ah, Gender of French Nouns, 

regular a irregular Conjugation of Verbs, and Accent of English 

words; to which is prefixed Principles of French Pronunciation, aud 

So la Grammar. By F. C. MEADOWS, M.A.,, of the University 
o 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
MBARVALIA, Poems. By Tnos. 
nives and Artuva H, Croves. Feap. c'oth, 4s, 6d. 
2. 
M ARY BARTON: A Tale of Manchester 
Life. Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 
3. 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. A New Edition, 2 vols. feap. Svo, 16s. 
4, 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


Or, Curiosities of Family History. By Groner Linus Caaix, 
Vols, I. aud LL. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. eac.. 


Bur- 


5. 
or, Adventures of a Gentleman, 
Cheap Edition, 


ELHAM ; 


By Sig _Epwarp Buiwer Lytton, Bart. 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d P 


R. BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. 
By Mr. M.A.Tirmansn. With Sixteen Illustrations, drawa 
by the ita. 4te, 5s.; or coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


7. 
Gare RESARTUS. By Tuomas Cartyze, 


A New Edition, post 8vo, 10s, 64. 


8. 
THE FLORIST for 1848. Conducted by 
[ E. Beck, of Isleworth, with Fitteen beautifully coloured 


Plates. 8vo, cloth, 13s, 6d. 


9. 
Tt". SECRET PLAN OF THE JESUITS, 
Detected and Revealed by the Abbate Leonr. Post. 8v0, 

10s. 6d. 10 


THE HAND, PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, 
Being a Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the Organit- 
ation of the Body. With Four Plates, post 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


ll. 


T= OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By 
CHARLES DICKENS. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 4s, 


12. 
‘WILIGHT THOUGHTS. By the Author of 
“ Little Po:ms for Little People.” 12mo, cloth, 33. 
13. 
ITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, 


By the Author of “ Twilight Thoughts. With Llastratious. 
izmo, cloth, 3s. 
14, 


AMPAIGN IN FRANCE IN THE YEAR 


1792. Translated from the German of Gortuz, by.Rozsat 
Fanig, Esq., Barrister-at Law. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 





eae READER. 
ew edition, 12mo, price in roan, only 2s. 6d 

URRAY’ S ENGLISH READER; or, Pieces 

in Prose and Poetry, selected from the best writers, designed 

to assist young persons to read with propriety and effect, to improve 

their language and sent.ments, and to inculcate some of the most 

important principles ot piety and virtue, A new editiun, edited by 
Rev. 

London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MURRAY *. ENGLISH enarmas. 
New edition, price only 3s., 
URRA y" s ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
adapted to the different classes of learners, with av Appendix 
of Kules and Observations. A new edition, with corrections and ad 
ditions, by the Rev. E. C. TYSON, M.A. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MURRAY’S GRAMMAR, aes. 
Best evition printed, 18mo, bow 
URRAY’S ENGLISH “GRAMMAR, 
Rg ne with an Appendix, containing Exercises in (" 
t r the younger classes of learners. 
"Tome: William Tegg "and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 


PERRIN’ . Fang | x METHOD 01 OF OF SPELLING. 
boun 
ERRIN’S NEW METHOD. of LEARNING 
the Spelling and Pronunciation of tie FRENCH LAN 
GUAGE; in Two Parts. new edition, by CHARLOTT 
WRIGIIT. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 




















eo * aan on CHOISI. 


ANOSTROCHT’S RECUBIL CHOISI de 
TRAITS HISTORIQUES, et des Contes Moraux, avec I 
Signification des Mots en Anglais au bas de chaque lage, a Tosagt 
des jeunes de |’un et de ’autre sexe qui veulent apprendre le aa 
cais. Revue, corrigée, et augmenté de nouveau, par CHARLOTT 
WRIGHT 
London; William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





I. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the First 
Invasion by the Romans, to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By Mrs. 
Masxaam. 46th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6 


Il. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. From the Conquest 


by the Gauls to the Reign of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Manxaam. 
20th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


Ilt. 


HISTORY OF GERMANY. From the In- 


vasion by Marius to the Battle of Leipsic. On the Plan of Mrs. 
Maaxuam. 3rd Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


Iv. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
— —_— By Dr. W. Smita. With 200 Woodcuts. 
12mo, 10s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR. New Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


MATTHIE’S SHORTER GREEK GRAM. 


MAR. Seventh Edition. 12mo, 3s. bound. 


Vil. 
ZESOP’S FABLES. By Rev. Tuomas James, 


With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 16s. 
VILL, 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to 
ENGLAND. 10th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 64. 


x. 
STORIES from the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By Mr. Croxer. 33rdThousand, 24 Woodcuts. 16mo, és. 


x: 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Caoxen, 10th Thousand. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


By Mr. 


xI. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lady Cattcorr, 23rd Thousand, Woodcuts, 18mo, 3s. 


xIl. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of: GEOMETRY and 
ALGEBRA. 18mo, 3s. each, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE SKETCH BOOK, BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Next week, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 16s. 
N ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
ant SKETCH BOOK: revised, with a new Introduction by the 
uthor, 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
On February Ist will be Published, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
TOKERS and POKERS; or, the Lonpon 
and Noata Western Raruway. The Evectarc Tereerara 
andthe Rattway Crearrne-Hovse. By the Author of “ Bubbles 
from the Brunnen of Nassau.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MILMAN AND GUIZOT’S EDITION OF GIBBQN. 
Second Edition, revised. With 13 Maps. 6 vols. 8vo, £3 3s, 
IBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by M. GUIZOT and 
the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, 
This Edition contains the ‘Author’s unmutilated Text and Notes, 
carefully revised, with Notes by the Editors to correct the errors of 
iobon, and especially his misstatemeuts regarding Christianity. 
“This is the only edition extant to which Pareuts and Guardians 
and Academical Autho:i'ies ought to give any measure of counte- 
nance.”’"— Quarterly Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














MURRAY'S ENGLISH EXERCISES. 

12mo, bouhd, price only 1s. 6d., . 
URRAY’S ENGLISH EXERCISES, 
adapted to Murray’s English Grammar. Designed for the 
benefit of private learners as well as schools, A new edition, edited 

by the Rev. E. C. TYSON, M.A. 
Key to the above, price, bound, 1s. 6d. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MR. COLBURN’S’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 15s. bound, 


SIR EB. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK, 
“KING ARTHUR.” 








II. 


MORDAUNT HALL; OR, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 
A Robvel.- 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EMILIA WYNDHAM,” “ANGELA,” &c. 
Three Volumes. 





it. Vv. 
VOLS. III. AND IV. OF THE 
LUCILLE BELMONT. 
CASTLEREAGH LETTERS & DISPATCHES pages 
COMPLETING 3 vols. 
THE IRISH REBELLION AND UNION. 

“In his sketches of living characters, the author is most 
28s. bound. happy. Not to speak of the leading political characters, 
“ A work of the highest and most universal interest.”— | S°me of the most conspicuous in society are admirably drawn. 


Lady Alverston, Lady Woburn, Vavasour, Cranley, Broad- 
land, and others, as individuals, and Sir Henry Lovel and 
Mrs. Saville, as representatives of classes, are particularly 
happy.”— Morning Chronicle. 


Chronicle. 
“ The most valuable contribution to modern history that 
we know of,.”—Herald. 
IV. 


PART III. OF “ 


CHATEAUBRIAND'S MEMOIRS | SAM SLICK'S NEW WORK, 


OF HIS OWN TIMES. “THE OLD JUDGE; or, LIFE IN A COLONY’, 
COMPRISING THE ACCOUNT OF HIS RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND. nai 
Translated from the French, 
Price only 2s. 6d. 


Among the various interesting contents of Part III. will be 
found :—The Cordeliers— Marat— The Legislative As- 
sembly—Clubs—Orators—Danton—Camille Desmouslins 
—Fabre d’Eglantine—Madame Roland—The Emigration 
—The Army of the Princes—The Author’s Arrival in 
England—The Emigrés in London—Literary Labours— 
English Literature — Scott — Lord Byron — English Life 
and Manners — Fox — Pitt — Burke — George III.—Lord 
Londonderry—The Author's Arrival in Paris, in 1800, &c. 


“Full of the Clockmaker’s shrewdness and quaint comi- 
ealities.”—Eaaminer. 


“ The style of Judge Haliburton is as familiar to us now 
in England as is that of Dickens or Thackeray. ‘The Old 
Judge’ contains some admirable fun.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


“There is a fund of wit and wisdom in these amusing 
volumes. They abound in lively sallies, capital sketches of 
men and manners, interesting narratives, and amusing 
anecdotes, all given in Sam Slick’s attractive and inimitable 
manner.”—Sun, 





HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





To Masters of Colleges and Schools, and others interested in 
Blementary and Classical Education. 


MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO.’S CATALOGUE 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Corrected to January, 1849. 


Containing about Three Hundred New and Established Works in all Branches of Scholastic Literature, 
may be had Gratis, of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or a Copy will be forwarded, free of postage, 
on application to Messrs. Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London. 








LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





12mo, bound, price 2s., 
URRAY’S INTRODUCTION to the 
ENGLISH READER; or, a Selection of Pieces in Prose and 
Poetry, calculated to improve the younger classes of learners in read- 
ing, and to embue their minds with a love of virtue. A new edition, 
edited by Rev. E. C. TYSON, M.A. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


KEITH’S GLOBES. 
Tn one volume, bound in roan, price 6s. 6d., 
EITH’S TREATISE on the USE of the 
& GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens. 
Designed for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. A new edition, 
enlarged and improved, by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


N ESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG and Co.’s 
Pubi SELECT CATALOGUE of BOOKS, adapted for the use of 
ublie Schools, including many of dard value. To which is 
added a List of Books suitable for School Prizes. 
nt free to all parts by letter addressed to William Tegg and Ceci, 
Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MURRAY’S INTRODUCTION to the ENGLISH READER. 
9. 














MILMAN’'S EDITION OF HORACE. 





Now ready, One Volume, (700 pp.,) Crown 8vo, 42s. 


HORACE: 


A NEW EDITION OF THE TEXT, 


Beautifully printed, and Illustrated by upwards of 300 Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, Statues, 
Views, &c., chiefly from the Antique, and ornamented Borders to each page. 


WITH A LIFE, BY REY. H. H. MILMAN. 


*,* For the convenience of Purchasers the Work is arranged so as to be bound in Two Vols. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 





———— 
ST 





~ MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


In Three ok, post Svo, 


The Western World; 


On, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES IN weaer, 
Exhibiting them in their Latest Development, Social, Moral, Poli- 
tical, and Economical, with a Map of their extent and Territorial 
Acquisitions. Tow is added some Account of CALIFORNIA. 
With a Map of the same. 


By ALEXANDER MACKAY, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister.at-Law. 


i, 
In Two Vols. post 8vo, 


Peregrine Scramble ; 
On, THIRTY YEAKS’ ADVENTFRES OF A BLUE JACKET. 
By Sin HENRY HUNTLEY. 
ut. 
In Three Vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, The 


Correspondence of F.. Schiller 


and Korner. 
Cc i and di of Goéthe, the Schlegels, 
omPTWickand, 2 other Segumnnan es. From the German. ? 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND NOTES 


By LEONARD SIMPSON, Ese. 





Iv. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, 


Dudley Cranbourne. 
A WOMAN’S HISTORY. 
A STOBY OF THE DAY. 


v. 
In post Svo, with Illustrations, 


Six Months’ Service in the 
African Blockade. 


From April to October, 1843, in command of H.M.8. “ Bonetta.” 
By Lieut. FORBES, R.N. 
Author of “Five Years in China.” 


vi. 
In a neat volume, price 2s. 61 


The String of Pearls. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esg., 
Author of “ Darnley,” “‘ De l’Orme,” “ The Gipsy,” “The Forgery,” &e. 


The following New Works have just been 
Published. 


‘ 1. 
Tn crown 8vo, price 12s., with Comic Illustrations, 


Martin Toutrond: 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831, 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH MANUSCRIPT. 





It 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 


The Bird of Passage ; 
OR, FLYING GLIMPSES OF MANY LANDS. 
By MRS. ROMER, 
Author of “ A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” &c. 


In Two Vols. st Svo, 
The Life and Remains of 
Theodore Hook, 


Author of “Sayings and Doings,” “Gilbert Gurney,” &c. 


BY THE REV. R. DALTON BARHAM. 
Author of the “ Life of Thomas Ingoldsby.” 
Iv. 


In Three Vols. post 8vo, 
The Lily of Paris; 
Or, THE KING’S NURSE. 


By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, Esqa., 
Author of “Letters from = Danube,” “ Gisela, ” &e, 


THE FAIRFAX MANUSCRIPTS. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


The Fairfax Ccrrespondence, 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED A MEMOIR OF THR FAMILY FROM ORIGINAL MBB, 


vi. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


The Island of Sardinia, 


INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
SARDINIANS, ETC. 
By J. WARRE TYNDALE. 
Barrister-at- ister-at-Law. 


RICHARD penTLeS, NEW Bt BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Pu er in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





NEWe BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 36 Engravings. Fancy cloth, 16s.; coloured and bound 
in silk, le. 

* Professor Nichol has done much to make astronomy a lightsome 
science; Mr. Miller has thrown the influence of = uent power- 
‘al writing around the fossils of the old ndstone. Neither, 
however, has uced a work equal in the wstlealor above men- 
tioned to the ‘ Episodes of Insect Life.’”’—-Tait’s Magazine. 

“ Ornamented with a ee _ the quaintest and mest ingenious 
engravings imaginable.”—4: 

“A lit pentane, a - curiosity. We can recall no iv- 
stance in which the lessons of science have been presented to the 
public in a form so captivating and so sterlingly beautiful.”—Mirror. 





2. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of 
IRELAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. 
and Phil. Soe. Belfast. 8vo, Vol.1.Binps. 434 pp. 16s, 


The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 


STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE. By 
ROBERT HUNT. 8vo, 487 pp. 128, 


4. 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS, selected from the Botanical Magazine. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S, With an Introduction and Practical Instructions 
on their Culture. By J. C. Lyons, Esq. One Hundred coloured 
Plates. 105s. 

5. 


The DODO and its KINDRED. By 
H. E. STRICKLAND, Esgq., M.A., F.G.S., and Dr. MELVILLE. Royal 
4to. Eighteen Plates, and tee Illustrations. 21s. 
“Curious and hand n its ill ions, and no less curious and 
attractive in its text. wn Literary Gatette. 





6. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to ORNI- 


THOLOGY for 1848. By Sir WM. JARDINE, Bart., F.R.8. Demy 
8vo. 3s. per part. 


NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of 
H M.S. svettanane during the Yom oe in the Eastern 
Archi » from Borneo to Korea an Capt. Sir E. 
BEL a 'C.B. 8vo. 2 vols. 35 Charts, Piste ind Etchings. 36s. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNI- 


THOLOGY, on all the British Birds, By P. GOSSE. 
Royal. 16sho, 2@ Plates of Figures. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. oduaadh. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTO- 


MOLOGY. 70. vl MARIA E, CATLOW. Royal l6mo. 16 Plates of 
Figures, ain; 1¢s. 6d, coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
jg ae en aa Royal 16mo. 20 Plates of Figures. 7s. plain ; 


Wew Botanical Annou 
1. 


Price One Shilling. 
Just published (to be continued monthly) No. I., including the Nar- 
a, < Dr. Joseph Hooker's Travels in the Himalaya (with a 
late), 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 

a KEW GARDEN MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 

F.R.8. This New Botanical Journal, in addition to original papers by 

| werewe — will contain all the Botanical News of the month, 

peccetinge a be [rn from Botanical Travellers, 
ieaene New Books, &e. 


’ 

CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. By Sir W. “3 HOOKER, F.R.S. Published Monthly. Six 
Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured 

Observations and instructions are now given after the Sovesiption 
of each plant, on its history, cultivation, treatment, &c., b y Mr. 
Joun Situ, A.L.S., Curator of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 





THE LONDON JOURNAL OF 


BOTANY. Vol. VII., completing the Work, is now ready f 
livery. . 674 pp. boards. 30s. _ ro 


RHODODENDRONS of the SIKKIM- 


HIMALAYA. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, pas. 3 perial folio. 
eee -finished Plates Prospectuses with lis ” bi an 


EL a TEES 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, Third Edition. Vols. 1. and II, 32s. 


Il. 
The SAXONS in ENGLAND. 


J. M. KEMBLE, M.A2. vols, 28s. 


By 


Ill. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM III. 


LOUIS XIV. Edited by P, GRIMBLOT. 2 vols. 30s. 


IV. 
The JUDGES of ENGLAND. 


EDWARD FOSS, F.8.A. Vols. I.and II. 28s. 


By 


v. 
Captain DE LA GRAVIERE’S 
SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL WAR. Translated by the Hon, 
Capt. PLUNKETT. 2 vols. 18s, 


vi. 


The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. 


By ROBERT E. LANDOR, M.A. 2vols. 18s. 
vif. 


CHARLES VERNON: a Trans- 


atlantic Tale, By Lieut.-Colonel H. SENIOR, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls, 
VIII. 


The CLOSING SCENE.  Seconp 


Seniss. By the Rev. E. NEALE, M.A. [On Tuesday next, 


LANETON PARSONAGE, Part i, 


By the Author, and Editor, of “Amy Herbert.” 6s. 


Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY and GREEK LEX. 
ICON. With 2000 Classical Woodcuts. 21s. 


xt. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Colonel 


SABINE’S authorised Translation. Vols. I.and II. 24s. 


xu. 


ERMigy’ S TRAVELS in SIBERIA, 
Trauslated by W.'D. COOLEY. 2vola Map. 31s, 6d. 


xItlf, 


JAMESON’S SACRED and 


2 vols, Wood. 


Mrs. 
LEGENDARY ART. Etchings by the Author. 
cuts. 42s. 

XIV. 


Mr. J. SMITH’S VOYAGE and 


SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL. Views, Charts, &c. 14s. 


xv. 
The Rev. H. SOAMES’S LATIN 


CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. 14s. 


xvi. 
SOUTHEY’S “The DOCTOR, &c.” 


Complete in One Volume. Portrait, &c, 21s. 


XVII. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 


SAVIOUS. Illuminated, Antique boards, 2is.; morocco, 42s. 
XVIII. 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 


NETS, in Ornamental Printing. Boards, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 17s. 
XIX. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S MATERIA 


MEDICA. New Edition. Vol. I. Woodcuts. 25s, 


xx. 
Dr. C. WESPS LECTURES on the 


DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 14s. 
xxi. 


WEBSTER and PARKES’S ENCY- 


CLOPZDIA of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 1000 Woodcuts, 50s. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 








Ana Publishers, Price t mbboeth » 168.; 
eas. Oo 8 a after A 4 


LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND RERVE, 
King William Street, Strand. 
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